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ROYAL COMMISSION ON VENEREAL 
DISEASES 


Final Report of the Commissioners. Cd. 8189. Is. 11d. 
Appendix to Final Report, Minutes of Evidence, Index and Digest 
of Evidence. Cd. 8190. 3s. 9d. 

The Report of the Royal Commission on Venereal Diseases 
does not add much to our knowledge of the extent and effects 
of these maladies, nor does it make any recommendations 
of importance which have not for long been urged by social 
reformers; nevertheless the work of the Commission is of 
great value for it now gives authoritative expression to the 
necessity for checking venereal disease and to the means 
for so doing which may be considered most feasible. The 
Commissioners start by examining the statistical evidence 
available for gauging the extent and distribution of venereal 
disease in the British Isles, and they have supplemented this 
by special investigations conducted by Sir John Collie and 
others on their behalf. Unfortunately, owing mainly to our 
exceedingly defective system of death-registration, a system 
which was condemned by the Select Committee on Registra- 
tion and Certification of Death as far back as 1893, and 
subsequently by numerous other Commissions and Com- 
mittees without effect, the official statistics are very unre- 
liable and there is no doubt that they seriously understate 
the mortality from venereal diseases. Nor were the Com- 
missioners able to obtain any statistics from the National 
Insurance Commission. Considering that one of the great 
benefits promised from the Insurance Act was that it should 
provide full knowledge of the causes of ill-health, that as a 
condition of the extra Parliamentary grant the doctors were 
required to keep records of their cases and have kept and 
transmitted to the central office these records, and that the 
Insurance Commissioners must have been aware when the 
Venereal Diseases Commission was appointed in November, 
1913, that a demand for statistical information would cer- 
tainly be made, the fact that on this extremely important 





matter no information has been forthcoming is hardly 
creditable to the medical authorities of that body. The 
general conclusion arrived at in the Report, though admit- 
tedly based upon uncertain estimates, is that in the large 
cities the number of persons who have been infected with 
syphilis, acquired or congenital, is not less than 10 per cent. 
of the population, while the percentage affected with 
gonorrhcea must greatly exceed this proportion. Whether 
or not this estimate be an exaggeration, the long-recognised 
ravages of venereal disease manifested in almost every organ 
or tissue of the body, and producing blindness, deafness, 
insanity, paralysis, sterility and miscarriage, contribute in 
their entirety a grave, national scourge calling for all possible 
remedial measures, 

As regards geographical distribution it is interesting and 
important to note that the Commissioners express a very 
definite opinion that both syphilis and gonorrhoea are essen- 
tially town diseases, even after allowing for the view that 
certification is less complete and reliable in rural areas. 

The Commissioners next examined the existing provision 
for diagnosis‘ and treatment of venereal diseases, both of 
which they find to be unsatisfactory, and here we may 
detect some weakness on the part of the Commission, some 
failure to probe to the bottom the causes largely responsible 
for these deficiencies. Let it be remembered that in respect 
at all events of one-third of the community these services 
are already supposed to be provided. Funds for the purpose 
of making pathological investigations have been voted by 
Parliament, and again it was one of the conditions of their 
extra payment that doctors should avail themselves of the 
facilities provided. It is true that in deference to the 
demand for economy the grant for 1915-1916 was with- 
held, but it is equally true that the grant for 1914-1915 
was voted and not spent. Nor do the Commissioners, while 
recommending increase of provision for treatment, make any 
comment upon the fact that insured persons are already 
entitled to “ adequate”’ treatment for these conditions 
under the Insurance Act. They appear to have accepted 
without question the decision of the Insurance Commission 
—almost certainly an evasion of the law—-that the word 
“* adequate” may be interpreted as meaning solely treat- 
ment by a general practitioner of ordinary competence and 
skill. Equally remarkable is the failure to examine the 
position created by the extraordinary action of the Insurance 
Commissioners, after framing the definition, of divesting 
themselves of all responsibility for interpreting it. Asked 
if salvarsan treatment was within the scope of medical 
benefit, Mr. Smith Whitaker, the Deputy Chairman and 
medical member of the Insurance Commission, gave the 
curious answer that he was not allowed to express an 
opinion for fear it might prejudice the decision of referees. 
Thus the position is that four years after the passing of the 
Insurance Act no one can say whether insured persons are 
or are not entitled to that form of medication which is now 
universally recognised as being of the highest importance in 
the treatment of syphilis, and this position is the subject of 
no comment by the Venereal Diseases Commission. It is 
necessary to emphasise these points for the fiasco of medical 
benefit under the Insurance Act affects not only the pro- 
posals for dealing with venereal disease, but all future public 
health legislation: rendering it imperative for Parliament 
in the future to take steps to see that its intentions are 
carried out by the administration, and that funds voted for 
a specific purpose are expended upon that purpose. For 
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the provision of treatment of venereal diseases the Com- 
missioners recommend that local authorities should be asked 
to make arrangements with general hospitals, that the 
facilities should be available for the whole community with- 
out payment, but that the scheme should be framed so as to 
develop the ability of general practitioners in treating these 
diseases and make them more efficient as the “ first line of 
defence,” while insured persons should still continue to 
receive part of their treatment from panel doctors. The 
practical working of this scheme obviously presents problems 
of the greatest difficulty. It is recommended that 75 per 
cent. of the cost should be borne by Imperial grants and 25 
per cent. locally, an arrangement which, in view of the 
geographical distribution of venereal disease, is obviously 
placing a tax on rural areas for the benefit of towns. 

The recommendations of the Commissioners that regis- 
tration of the cause of death should be confidential, that 
improved systems of recording sickness in hospitals and 
Poor Law establishments should be adopted and that 
greater attention should be directed to the education of 
medical students and practitioners in the treatment of 
venereal diseases are all satisfactory. Some opposition may 
be aroused against the proposal that the existence of venereal 
disease in a communicable form at the time of marriage 
should constitute ground for a declaration of nullity of 
marriage, but the recommendation is strengthened by the 
fact that it was also made by the Royal Commission on 
Divorce and Matrimonial Causes. The Commission has 
wisely decided against notification of venereal disease, and it 
also follows the lead given by the London County Council 
in deprecating class teaching of sexual matters in elementary 
schools. The recommendation, however, is made that 
students in training colleges should be carefully prepared to 
deal with these subjects and that instruction should be 
provided in evening continuation schools and in factories 
and workshops. A curious statement, made without further 
qualification, is that “‘ much also remains to be done in the 
Universities by those who are responsible for the moral 
welfare of undergraduates.” But it is only the residential 
universities which can exercise any degree of control in these 
matters, and it is well known that at both Oxford and 
Cambridge stringent regulations are enforced. Possibly 
the Commissioners had in their minds the extension of the 
proctorial system to other universities, 

A majority of the Commissioners support the recom- 
mendation, first made in the Majority Report of the Poor 
Law Commission, that Poor Law authorities should be given 
power to detain paupers suffering from venereal disease 
when medically certified to be dangerous to others, but “‘ reluc- 
tantly ” they came to the conclusion that it is impracticable 
to detain diseased prisoners who are entitled to discharge, 
mainly on the ground that a short sentence might be much 
prolonged, and that it is difficult to lay down a criterion of 
cure or freedom from contagion. Sir Kenelm Digby and 
Canon Horsley both disagree with the proposal to detain 
Poor Law patients for the reason that the difficulties ad- 
mitted by the Commissioners in the case of prisoners apply 
equally to paupers. This proposed infringement of personal 
liberty is certain to excite disfavour, and many will take the 
view that at least the detention of such cases should not 
depend upon the accident of poverty but should apply equally 
to all persons in private or public hospitals, nursing homes 
and other institutions who are found to be suffering from 
venereal disease. 

Recognition must be made of the thoroughness with 
which the Commission has examined the available evidence 
relating to venereal diseases including that from foreign 
countries. The Report throughout indicates a high level of 
public-spiritedness, and the Commissioners are insistent upon 
the need for immediate action in view of a possible aggran- 
disement of the evil on the disbanding of the troops. It has 
been issued in a remarkably short space of time considering 
the work which has been accomplished, and the occupation 
of many of the Commissioners and their staff in other duties 
since the outbreak of war. 





EDUCATIONAL UNREST 


Board of Education. Statistics of Public Education in England and 
Wales, 1912-13. Part I., Educational, and Part II. 
Financial Statistics. 1915. Cd. 8097 (1s. 1d.) and Cd. 
8054 (1s.). 

Board of Education. Statistics of Public Education in Wales (with 
Monmouthshire), 1913-14. Part I., Educational, and Part IT. 
Financial Statistics. 1915. Cd. 8098 (8d.) and Cd. 808i 
(54d.). 

Board of Education. Reports for the Year 1913-14 of Universities 
and Colleges in receipt of grants. Vol. I., Introductory Report 
and English Provincial Institutions. Vol. II., London, Wales. 
and Dundee. 1915. Cd. 8137 (2s. 4d.) and Cd. 8188 (2s. 1d.), 

Board of Education. Statement of Grants available for Tech- 
nological and Professional Work in Universities, 1915. Cd. 
8058. 1d. 

Board of Education. Regulations for the Training of Teachers for 
Secondary Schools. 1915. Cd. 8099. 1d. 

Board of Education. Welsh Directory of Educational Authorities 

* and Institutions. 1915. Stationery Office publication. 64. 

Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. Annual Report of the Edn- 
cational Branch on the Distribution of Grants in 1914-15, 
1915. Cd. 8066. 83d. 


Home Office. Fifty-eighth Report of the Chief Inspector of 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools of Great Britain. 1915. 
Cd. 8091. 2d. 


Intermediate Education Board for Ireland. Report for 1914-15, 
1915. Cd. 8071. 33d 

Commissioners of National Education in Ireland. 
the Ejightieth Report, school year 1913-14. 
General Report on the State of National Education. 
7966. 84d. 


It is not, perhaps, unusual that there should be educa- 
tional unrest. At no time within the last hundred years 
have the energetic and reforming spirits, within the educa- 
tional world or without, been contented with our educational 
arrangements, public or private. But among the results of 
the Great War is a more than usually widespread impression 
that a systematic reorganisation of the nation’s education is 


Appendix to 
Section L, 
Cd, 


‘one of the first necessities of the community when peace 


comes. 
First let us notice that the nation is without any complete 
or systematic official survey of its educational organisation, 
high or low, public or private, either at any one date or 
annually recorded. The ten blue-books noted herewith 
represent only a fraction of the uncounted reports resulting 
from the chaos of authorities responsible to Parliament for 
the education of the nation. There are, in addition, all the 
Scottish reports ; several additional Irish reports; there are, 
besides, the schools under the Home Office, others under 
the Local Government Board, schools under the War Office, 
schools under the Admiralty ; the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge are not yet annually reported on ; the National 
University of Ireland and Trinity College, Dublin, have also 
their separate stories to tell. At least eight out of our 
twenty Cabinet Ministers (apart from those for India and the 
Colonies, who also administer schools) have educational 
institutions under their control within these islands, some- 
times, we suspect, without being aware of the fact. Nobody 
knows, not even the Chancellor of the Exchequer, quite how 
much is being spent in all these ways out of public funds on 
the nation’s schooling. It is impossible for even the most 
conscientious Member of Parliament to get a collected survey 
of the whole system, if system it can be called. Yet a great 
deal of paper must be used up for all these multifarious 
reports. There is very little sign in this batch, either that the 
nation has been for eighteen months at war, or that there 
is any consciousness of the need for change. ‘“ Educational 
unrest ” has apparently not made itself felt in Whitehall 
any more than in Oxford. We shall not get a reformation of 
education after the war without some more potent dynamic 
than the complaints of neglect by the science professors, and 
the letters of “‘ business men ”’ to the newspapers. Perhaps 
the only available instrument of revolution, in this as in 
other departments, will be a Royal Commission, or a series 
of Royal Commissions, on Social Reconstruction after the 
War. 
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What, then, is principally complained of in our educational 
m? To begin at the top, we have far too little of the 
third grade, or University education, and what there is of 
it is not satisfactory. The Board of Education reports of the 
Universities and Colleges assisted by Government grants— 
these now include both Oxford (in respect of its Department 
of Engineering Science), and Cambridge (for its Medical 
Department)—are a depressing record of very slow progress. 
To the miserable total of 7,756 full-time students at the 
new institutions must be added, in any international com- 
ison, perhaps 13,000 more for the older universities not 
included in this category. But 20,000 as the aggregate of 
University students in a population of forty-six millions, 
isa poor show. In Tokyo alone there are popularly said to 
be 100,000 undergraduates. The smallness of the number 
of full-time students is not much mitigated by there being 
another 20,000 part-time students. This nation cannot 
hold the place it should in the world so long as it turns out 
only four or five thousand men and women a year for all 
branches of its intellectual work. 

Equally depressing is any statistical survey of our educa- 
tion of the second grade. The thousand or so secondary 
schools known to the Board of Education, in all their 
infinite variety, from the converted “‘ Higher Grade ” school 
of the County Borough up to Eton—together with the 
contributions of Scotland and Ireland—are supplying the 
indispensable basis of either technical training or university 
culture, to fewer than a quarter of a million boys and girls. 
What is even more striking is that, like the universities 
and technical colleges, these schools are by no means all 
fully occupied. The “broad highway,” which was to 
bring forward an endless stream of bright boys and girls 
from the elementary schools, is still, in most places, a 
slender ladder, with here and there rungs missing. 

And if we turn to the necessary base of any educational 
structure, the primary schools, we find, indeed (though only 
in Great Britain), nearly all the children between 5 and 13 
on the school roll, but an amazingly small proportion of 
them at all adequately educated. The shortcomings of the 
mass of our primary schools—notably those in the rural 
districts, most of those in the smaller towns, nearly all those 
in the slum quarters of our great cities, and the majority of 
those under denominational management—make a familiar 
story. This is seldom the fault, in the main, of the teachers 
concerned ; hardly, indeed, the fault of the Local Education 
Authorities. Both have to struggle against the results of 
an industrial system and of governmental neglect, under 
which probably a quarter of all the children in the land are 
denied the ordinary conditions of civilised home life. IIl- 
fed, ill-housed, ill-clothed, these victims of our civilisation 
struggle, somehow, to our great cost, through their few 
years of school attendance, often broken more than once by 
the migrations to which their parents are compelled by their 
industrial circumstances, or shattered by the prolonged 
unemployment and semi-starvation to which, in some of our 
great industries, on an average, nearly every workman’s 
family is condemned within each decade. We are only at 
the beginning even of securing medical care and the elements 
of hygiene—let alone scholarships or continued education— 
for this rising generation. The Irish reports produce a speci- 
ally melancholy impression. Schooling is still quite optional 
over a large part of the country, and the employment for 
wages of children of any age is still lawful outside any 
occupation coming within the Factcries and Workshops 
Acts, “In the large island of Achill,” for example, the 
inspector reports, “‘ with a population of over 5,000, civilisa- 
tion exists only on the mental side ; for the material condi- 
tions generally considered essential for civilisation are 
almost wholly wanting.” 

Unfortunately, the critical observer is as dissatisfied with 
the kind and quality of the education that is given, as with 
its quantity. What the war has made us realise is that 
the great majority both of our manual workers and of our 
intellectuals are neither trained to work, nor instructed how 
to work. Schools of all grades, from the Kindergarten to the 
University, are still, in reality, as William Morris said, 


primarily “boy farms ’’—institutions into which young 
people are put to be taken care of, and kept out of the way of 
the adult population. Of any deliberate, purposeful, and 
knowledgeable preparation and training for the functions of 
life—whether domestic, industrial, or civic—there is very 
little. The cynical onlooker declares that the teachers 
and “ educationalists ’’ know as little as the pupils how to 
train for the functions of life—how to make boys and girls 
successful parents, how to make them industrially productive 
workers, or how to make them competent citizens—and so 
they fall back on professing only to “develop character.” 
Perhaps it is asking too much that the men and women of 
the nation should, as a whole, become proficient in anything. 
It is something, if a considerable proportion of them survive, 
and do not fall actually into crime. Where our primary 
schools fall most lamentably short is that they do not teach 
the mass of the people how to live. They are not able, with 
their present opportunities, even to turn out their young 
folk as good healthy animals, trained to cleanliness and 
hygienic habits, physically strong and free from organic 
disease. The recruiting has revealed an appallingly high 
proportion of physical wreckage. With regard to the 
secondary schools and universities, what is coming to be 
complained of in our education is not that it insists on Greek, 
or on Latin verse, instead of science and English literature 
or Russian and Spanish, but that it does not appear to teach 
the young people to work—to work, that is, with the 
strenuousness and continuity and speed that effective pro- 
duction, whether by hand or by brain, imperatively demands. 

The fact is the nation needs to wake up to the necessity for 
overhauling its whole educational system from top to bottom, 
and for giving it at least the lines on which it ought to work, 
and the object to be aimed at. Regarded from the stand- 
point of international competition, the problem set to the 
community is surely how can we train the largest possible 
proportion of our men and women to become (of course, not 
only in the arts of production) technically expert—pro- 
ficient as parents of the generation to come, proficient 
as producers of the commodities and services by which the 
nation lives, proficient as citizens of the Democratic State. 
How are young people to become technically expert except 
in their schools and colleges? Shall we ever get our educa- 
tionalists to accept this, and nothing less than this, as their 
task ? 


THE ATTACHE CASE 


Selections from Papers found in the possession of Captain von 
Papen, late German Military Attaché at Washington. Fal- 
mouth, January 2 and 3,1916. Cd. 8174. 6d. 

Correspondence with the United States Ambassador respecting the 
Treatment of Mails on Neutral Vessels, Cd. 8173. 4d. 

Ex America, in the melancholy words of the Contraband 
Committee, semper aliquid novi. One has learnt, since 
the whole stream of American exports to Europe has been 
strained through the British blockade, the astonishing 
diversity of the transatlantic traffic. Films, rag-time, 
revue artistes, copper, oil, and rubber have all stopped in the 
British rut and remained in these islands. On January 10th 
Mr. Page was seriously concerned because the incoming 
and outgoing mails between New York and Scandinavia had 
been detained for examination. It is interesting to note 
that no special immunity is claimed for articles entrusted 
to the postal departments of neutral States, but “ the 
Government of the United States is inclined to regard 
parcels-post articles as subject to the same treatment as 
articles sent by express or freight in respect of belligerent 
search, seizure, and condemnation.” The protest was not 
intended to raise any new point, but merely to indicate 
that “ previous protests touching the various neutrals and 
instances by interference with such trade are applicable 
equally to any interference with the transmission of com- 
modities by the parcels post.”” A grave point was the 
removal from the New Amsterdam in December, 1915, of an 
American diplomatic parcel. It is a fundamental principle 
in international relations that you may kill a consul, but 
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you may not touch a parcel. The distinction may be valid, 
and at least it seems to deserve respect, since it has been 
drawn by those who are familiar with the value of both 
articles. But the sanctity of the Foreign Office bag will 
always seem a trifle ridiculous now that the White Papers 
have made us familiar with its normal contents. Sir 
Edward Grey’s reply, that these ships had been taken 
pursuant to “ the policy jointly decided and acted upon by 
the Allied Governments ” suggests the existence of some- 
thing which our enemies have never been permitted to suspect 
and even our friends have only ventured to hope for ; it is 
doubly reassuring to know how thoroughly our secrets are 
guarded. 

Some weeks before he devised this repartee, the watchers 
of our coasts had found something really interesting off 
Falmouth. A Captain of Prussian cavalry, who had been 
recommended for the fourth class of the Order of the Red 
Eagle and had received (presumably through some oversight 
in the Chancery) an Iron Cross, was returning to his native 
country from the United States, where he had endeavoured 
to retrieve a somewhat colourless diplomatic capacity by an 
entertaining complicity in dynamite outrages. Von Papen, 
who had received no such baptismal aids to celebrity as the 
egregious Boy-Ed, achieved fame entirely by his merits ; 
when employed at Washington in the humble office of 
Military Attaché, he was dissatisfied with the unobtrusive 
position demanded by prudence in war-time, and preferred 
life as a cinema spy with secret service money, nitro-glycerine, 
and fascinating excursions into the coulisses of American 
journalism; and when requested by the American Govern- 
ment to transfer his activities to a more strictly belligerent 
sphere, he travelled home (having forgotten that, by an over- 
sight of Providence, England was still interposed between 
New York and Hamburg) with an exquisite correspondence. 
The trusting Captain could not bring himself to believe the 
cynical diagnosis of the enemy contained in a letter, which 
he delightfully brought with him, from a German-American 
called Ives to a German (native) of the name of Von der zu 
Egelborg : “the British search every corner of every ship.” 
The Captain’s masculine intelligence has no doubt found a 
more congenial employment in his country’s cavalry than 
in the merely cerebral activity of a diplomatic post in a 
neutral State. 

The earliest of the published documents is an enquiry 
from the Prussian Ministry of War suggested by the Mexican 
practice of blowing up railway trains. The object of the 
question appears to be openly defensive in case “in the 
event of a European war explosions of this kind would have 
to be reckoned with.” Captain von Papen, who was on an 
excursion in Mexico at the time, dismissed the possibility 
under European conditions, and in any case the Social Demo- 
cratic Party made no attempt to enliven the German 
mobilisation in this manner. His Mexican expedition 
implanted in Captain von Papen that favourable view of 
Huerta which was later to rouse American suspicions, and 
Captain Boy-Ed confirms the opinion that the President was 
“the only strong man in Mexico . . . because a chronic 
drunkard could hardly have kept so uncertain a position 
under such uncommonly difficult circumstances.” Two 
months later the approach of war is indicated by a gentleman 
writing from the Potsdam branch of the Disconto-Gesell- 
schaft, who observes: ‘“‘ We have never before seen such 
preparations for war as are being made at present.” As this 
postscript was unkindly dated by the Imperial Post Office 
on July 25th, 1914, Herr Mimel must explain to the indignant 
directors of the Disconto that he meant the Russian pre- 
parations, which were particularly visible at that date in the 
clear air of Potsdam. A better case for German innocence 
may be made out of Captain von Papen’s instruction to his 
naval colleague on July 29th: “ On outbreak of war have 
intermediaries located by detective where Russian and 
French intelligence office.” His view was clearly either 
that England would not participate or that, if it did, it 
would have no intelligence. When the struggle has begun, 
the Captain plunges into the depths of hyphenated pro- 


— 


paganda. There is a delightful American called Fox, who 
“is reliable” (in the opinion of Lieutenant-Colonel von 
Horwarth of the General Staff) “‘and understands how 
shamefully dependent on England the United States have 
become. Pro forma, of course, he is neutral.” Mr, Fox 
writes a cynical note from Berlin : 

Prince Hatzfeld had me out to luncheon and gave me an interview 
on America’s work in the German Red Cross which I hope to send out 
from Berlin by Saturday. 

Princess Friedrich Leopold of Prussia had me out to Potsdam and 
we got up an interview on “* The Spartan German Women in Time of 
War.” But best of all there is something big coming through the 
Foreign Office—Prince Henry on the freedom of the seas. 


After these Olympian experiences Mr. Fox, who observes 
ecstatically that ‘‘ the people worth while are all splendidly 
broad-minded,”’ must find his own country not only middle- 
class, but definitely unsympathetic. As Dr. Albert says 
to a gentleman named Shiich, “ the struggle on the Ameri- 
can front is sometimes very hard.” 

The figure of Von Bernhardi has attained to such mythical 
proportions that it is curious to find his signature at the foot 
of a harmless tale complaining of Allied attack on him: 
“ They have,” he plaintively observes, “‘ insulted me in the 
most incredible way.” There is a strange controversy 
between Maximilian Harden and a man called Von Skal, 
who was in receipt of a regular salary from Von Papen, as 
to the most suitable person to negotiate Germany’s trium- 

hant peace: Harden seems to favour Count Bernstorff, 

ut Von Skal is all for the iron hand of the Chief of the Great 
General Staff : 

I still think that a man like Falkenheyn should be employed in the 
peace negotiations. He is extraordinarily capable and possesses 
genius, a thing which up to now I have been unable to discover in any 
of our diplomats. 

Von Skal tactfully endears himself with his correspondent 
by informing him that Dr. Dernburg has called him “ that 
Punchinello Harden ”’ ; German diplomacy does indeed move 
in a mysterious way its wonders to perform. 

‘ But perhaps the most interesting items are those to which 
the Foreign Office has devoted a number of full-page illus- 
trations. Captain von Papen’s cheque-book affords a singu- 
lar record of secret service. There are regular payments 
of salary to agents, an isolated cheque “for dumdum 
investigation,” seven hundred dollars for Horn a fortnight 
before his attempt to blow up a bridge, five hundred dollars 
for the German consulate at Seattle less than three weeks 
before an explosion in Seattle harbour, two cheques for a 
man now interned who constantly attempted to enter the 
British service, and a hundred dollars for Kuepferle some 
months before his suicide in an English cell. One curious 
feature is a number of payments for munitions of war. 
Captain von Papen had already ordered shell-cases and 
shrapnel, and payments were made on his account to Krupp’s 
agent for picric acid and through his bankers to a fuse- 
factory. But it is gratifying to observe that the largest 
single item in fifteen months’ expenditure is 3,600 dollars 
costs. 


THE CONDITIONS OF MUNITION 
WORKERS 


Interim Report on an Investigation of Industrial Fatigue by 
Physiological Methods. By A. F. Srantey Kent, M.A., 
D.Sc. Home Office. Cd. 8056. 4$d. 

Health of Munition Workers’ Committee. Report on Sunday 
Labour. Ministry of Munitions. Cd.8132. 1d. 

Health of Munition Workers’ Committee. Memorandum No. 2. 
Welfare Supervision. 

Health of Munition Workers’ Committee. Memorandum No. 3. 
Report on Industrial Canteens. Cd. 8133. 1d. 

Industrial fatigue does not differ from other forms of 
fatigue, except that it occurs in the performance of industry, 
but its scientific investigation is called for since there must 
obviously be a relation between fatigue and output of work. 
The human machine, unlike a mechanical engine, cannot 
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work indefinitely merely with fresh supplies of fuel, but must 
have in addition periods of rest, and its efficiency will depend 
to a considerable extent upon the proper apportionment of 
those periods of rest. The subject has received a good deal 
of attention during recent years in connection with the 
process known as “ speeding up,” nevertheless the scientific 
methods of studying the question are still in the initial 
stages. In the first of these Reports, Dr. Kent has given 
an account of the researches he made on behalf of the 
Home Office to discover a test for recognising the presence 
of fatigue and a gauge for estimating its degree as met with 
under factory conditions. In one set of experiments he 
employed the Kraepelin Ergograph, an apparatus in which 
the arm and hand are held immovable while one finger can 
be flexed and made to rotate a recording drum, the finger 
pulling against a weight which could be varied. Other 
methods measured the “ simple reaction time,” that is the 
fraction of a second taken by the subject to press down a 
key as soon as he felt an electric shock, the “ complex 
dilemma ” which involved a longer mental process be fore 
responding to the stimulus, the acuity of vision by measuring 
the greatest distance at which the subject could read standard 
test type, and the acuity of hearing indicated by the greatest 
distance at which the tick of a standard watch could be 
heard. Experiments were also made upon the circulation, 
respiration, and other physiological systems. 

Laboratory experiments carried on by the ergograph for 
some months upon two students and four assistants showed 
that in the majority of cases the power of recovery from 
fatigue was distinctly less at the end of the day’s work than 
at the commencement. The first series of factory experi- 
ments were applied to eight women and ten men engaged 
in the letterpress printing trade. In the case of all the men 
the simple reaction time was longer after doing work than 
before, the average increase being 1-4 hundredths of a second. 
With the women the results were extremely irregular, four 
out of the eight taking less time to respond in, the evening, 
though the average for the whole was increased by 1-2 
hundredths of a second. Fatigue, as measured by the 

complex dilemma time ” on each day of the week, was 
lowest for men on Monday and Tuesday, but went up rapidly 
on Friday. With women Tuesday was the best day and 
Friday also the worst. Experiments on six colliers showed 
that acuity both of vision and of hearing were reduced after 
work, The reduction of sight was least on Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday and Thursday and greatest on Friday. Hearing was 
best on Monday, but did not vary much on other days. 
Very similar results were obtained with six men in chemical 
works. In another series of experiments the absence of the 
manager for two days and the slackening of work which en- 
sued was indicated by the lessened degree of fatigue recorded. 

These experiments do not of course add anything to our 
knowledge of fatigue. The author of Life in a Railway 
Factory has described the sensations of the worker on each 
day of the week—the staleness or “‘ Monday-fied ” feeling at 
the beginning, the increased vigour on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, and the weariness on Friday brightened only by the 
fact that it is “‘ pay-day ”—and he did not need an ergograph 
for his observations. But the experiments are satisfactory, 
imasmuch as most of them agree with common knowledge 
and thus afford an indication that the methods of research 
adopted are on the right lines. It is clear, however, that 
much patient work has yet to be done, and that we are still 
a long way from obtaining a scientific test for fatigue which 
Shall be of greater value in practice than the sensations and 
appearance of the worker. It is not belittling scientific 
effort to say that, for the present, the guide must be common 
sense and general experience. 

The Report on Sunday labour states that the great 
majority of employers consulted are unfavourably disposed 
to this extension of work, chiefly on the grounds that super- 
vision is difficult and imposes a severe strain on the foremen, 
while deputies are not easy to obtain; that it entails high 
wages and often increased cost of running the works, and 
that there is considerable feeling that the seventh day rest 





is good for body and mind. Moreover Sunday labour is 
frequently accompanied by bad time keeping on other days 
of the week. But, in spite of the employers’ opposition, 
Sunday labour has been widely adopted on account of heavy 
demands for output and the desire of the workpeople to 
obtain the increased pay. In response to the request of 
employers the Home Office has issued a limited number of 
Orders permitting Sunday labour by “ protected ” persons, 
i.e. women and young persons under 18 years of age, but 
subject to the conditions that they shall not be employed 
on two consecutive Sundays, that they shall only be employed 
in cases of emergency, that they shall be employed for a 
portion of the day only, and that they shall have time off 
on Saturday. Detailed statistics relating to output in 
connection with Sunday labour are not yet available, but 
the general opinion of employers is that seven days’ labour 
only produces six days’ output, while even the less observant 
of the managers have been impressed with the fact that the 
strain is showing an evil effect on the workers. The evidence 
of Trade Union officials is less definite, but many of them 
are of the opinion that the men are beginning to get “ fed up ” 
and are feeling the need of more rest. The Committee 
express a strong opinion that if the maximum output is to 
be secured and maintained for any length of time a weekly 
period of rest must be allowed. Sunday labour “is a pro- 
found mistake and does not pay.”’ It should be limited to 
sudden emergencies and to such work as repairs and tending 
furnaces. Speaking generally, the need for relief from Sunday 
work is more urgent for “ protected” persons than for 
adult males; nevertheless its discontinuance should be of 
universal application. Various proposals are put forward 
by the Committee for relieving the strain if the early stoppage 
of all Sunday labour is found to be impracticable. 

The Memorandum on Welfare Supervision touches 
difficulties of housing and transport of workers, which, 
already serious in times of peace, have become accentuated 
in certain districts by the sudden influx of great numbers. 
In some districts houses intended for one family are now 
occupied by several, and the same bed may be used day and 
night. In others, where no local accommodation whatever 
can be obtained, the workers are compelled to travel in 
overcrowded trams and trains, which may involve waiting, 
delay and serious loss of time to both employer and work- 
man. Cases have come to the knowledge of the Committee 
where workers have to leave home daily before 5 a.m. 
and do not return before 10 p.m., thus leaving barely six 
hours for sleep. The Committee say that before schemes 
can be formulated for increasing housing accommodation 
the extent to which present accommodation is inadequate 
must be ascertained and the whole problem carefully con- 
sidered by suitable officers; and in regard to transit that 
until the principal factories in a district can render accurate 
data of numbers, distances, etc., the transit companies 
cannot have reliable estimates of the problem before them. 
It is to be hoped that a more vigorous policy of meeting the 
difficulties has been adopted than the Committee’s remarks 
appear to indicate. 

Welfare supervisors can render valuable assistance to 
workers in connection with registering available houses and 
lodgings, ascertaining means of transit, assisting in feeding 
arrangements, investigating sickness and advising delicate 
and young workers on questions of health, and organising 
clubs, gymnasia, excursions, and educational work. The 
Committee recommend that women of good standing, 
sympathy, and tact should be appointed as welfare super- 
visors in munitions factories where women and girls are 
employed, and that the system might with advantage be 
extended to men and boys. : 

The paper on Industrial Canteens hardly deserves its title 
of “ Report,” for it contains no examination of the extent 
to which canteens are provided, no recommendations for 
official action, and indeed no indication that any steps 
whatever are to be taken to remedy the deficiencies which 
may be presumed to exist. It would have been better 
issued as a circular to be sent to unprogressive managers. 
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The first part consists of some very elementary physiology, 
such as might be taught in schools. We are informed 
that food energy is spent upon keeping up the bodily 
heat and doing work; that meat, cheese, beans, etc., 
are rich in protein and that lard, butter, and margarine 
contain fats which afford an abundant supply of fuel ; that 
with increase of work there must be increase of food, and that 
men require more food than women. A whole page is then 
devoted to “a Statement of the Problem ” which, however, 
is finally expressed in a single line, viz., to supply food at a 
low price for large numbers of persons at specified times. 
Next follows a description of the ‘‘ Essential Characteristics 
of the Canteer,”’ that it should be attractive and in or near 
the works, that it should include an ample dining room with 
a buffet bar attached, and that the kitchen should be 
properly equipped and furnished with necessary scullery, 
pantry and store rooms. The food supplied should be fresh, 
good and inexpensive, and should comprise meat or fish and 
two vegetables, college pie, meat pies, soup, puddings, bread 
and cheese, buns, etc. It may be served at long serving 
counters, or may be placed ready on the tables, or served by 
waiters or waitresses organised in shifts. All this is, of course, 
quite sound, but it might have been written by the general 
manager of a tea shop company for the instruction of his 
branch managers. Fuller information as to the construction 
and equipment of canteens is given in a Supplementary 
Memorandum (No. 6), which has some useful illustrations. 
On some important points on which guidance would have 
been helpful it is not forthcoming. For instance, the Com- 
mittee say that in certain districts and in special circumstances 
there may be a case for the establishment of “‘ wet ” canteens 
where alcoholic beverages may be obtainable, but they recog- 
nise that such canteens will require careful supervision and 
that it may be necessary to impose certain restrictions in 
regard to the sale of intoxicants. The Committee, however, 
gives no indication of the special districts or circumstances, 
or of the restrictions that might be imposed. In view of the 
enormous success of non-alcoholic restaurants all over the 
country and of the strenuous efforts the Government has made 
to reduce the consumption of alcohol among the working- 
classes, it seems highly unwise of the Committee to have 
assented in any way to the establishment of “ wet ” canteens 
without having made abundantly clear the necessity for 
that course and the restrictions with which it should be 
accompanied. 

An undesirable feature of the Report is the mention by 
name of certain widely-advertised proprietary foods, 
particularly as these foods are not regarded by medical men 
as possessing a high nutritive value. 


THE RIOTS IN CEYLON 
oe. Correspondence relating to Disturbances in Ceylon. Cd. 8163. 


This Blue Book, consisting of letters from the Governor 
of Ceylon to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, deals 
with the disturbances which lasted from May 29th to 
June 5th, and with the administration of Martial Law in the 
Sinhalese Provinces until August 30th. The riots began 
on a Buddhist festival in Kandy with an attack by the 
Buddhist Sinhalese upon the Mohamedan Moormen. As 
to the cause of the outbreak on May 31st the Governor was 
of opinion that it was religious animosity, and he seems to 
have been substantially of the same opinion on August 11th. 
Considerable feeling had been roused among the Buddhists 
by the result of a local cause célébre in which the Appeal 
Court had decided against a Buddhist claim to a right to 
take a Buddhist procession with music past a Mohamedan 
mosque. An economic cause was added to the religious. 


The Moormen are the traders, and also the gombeen men of 
Ceylon. They run a large proportion of the village shops, 
and many a villager falls into their debt and their power. 
They are naturally not economically popular, and_ this 
unpopularity was probably increased by the rise in prices 
due to the war. 





The Blue Book gives no coherent account of the actual 
course of the disturbances. The trouble seems to have 
originated with a Buddhist procession, and to have begun 
with attacks upon and looting of mosques and Moham- 
edan shops on the morning of May 29th. No one was 
seriously injured. The same thing happened on the evening 
of the same day. On the afternoon of May 380th there 
was another outbreak in Kandy, in which one Sinhalese 
was killed and two Moormen seriously injured. Apparently 
that was the end of the disturbances in Kandy, but the 
rioting spread to villages round about, and mosques and 
Moor shops were looted. Armed police and the military 
were used to disperse rioters. After that the Governor's 
account becomes fragmentary. The trouble seems to have 
spread from the Kandyan to the low-country Sinhalese, 
a far more excitable and turbulent section of the race. 
Rioting and looting began in Colombo on June Ist, and 
matters were so grave there by the following day that 
martial law was proclaimed for the Western Province (in 
which Colombo is situated), and by June 8rd had been 
extended to all the other Sinhalese Provinces except two, 

By June 5th order had been completely restored, but 
Martial Law remained in force until August 30th. As to 
its administration and the methods of the Ceylon Govern- 
ment in dealing with the disturbances, some important 
points deserve mention. Serious accusations have been 
made against those methods in a memorandum presented 
by Mr. E. W. Perera to the Secretary of State, and one of 
the Governor’s letters deals with the memorandum. He 
characterises some of Mr. Perera’s statements as false, 
and threatens to prosecute him on his return to Ceylon: 
but he does not deal with the main contentions. 

The riots were dealt with as seditious. The Sinhalese 
were arrested under military law, charged with treason or 
less serious charges, tried by military officers in courts 
martial, and condemned to death or long terms of imprison- 
ment. Many Sinhalese, educated men of good family, 
occupying prominent positions as advocates or members 
of the Colombo Municipal Council, were arrested nearly 
three weeks after the rioting had ceased, were put into 
jail without any charge being made against them, were 
kept in jail for weeks without trial, and were finally released, 
still without any charge being made. Altogether 412 
persons were tried by courts martial, of whom 83 were 
sentenced to death, 84 executed, and 248 sentenced to penal 
servitude. Clearly this was to treat the trouble as seditious. 
But the Governor himself seems to have believed, and still 
to believe, that it was purely a religious and racial outbreak 
of Buddhists against the Mohamedans. It is true that 
in a report dated July 7th the military authorities state 
that “ without any direct evidence on the point, there 
is a decided opinion ... that the movement was not 
intended to be continued solely against the Moormen, 
but was to be directed ultimately against the Europeans.” 

All the facts given in the Blue Book point to the view of 
the Governor being correct. No Europeans or Government 
officials were attacked, no Government property was 
damaged. The figures of injury to property and to persons 
are very remarkable; 4,528 Moor houses and mosques 
were looted, burnt, or otherwise damaged, and the damage 
done has been assessed at nearly six million rupees. Yet 
in doing all this damage only 214 Moors were wounded (25 
fatally) by the rioters (63 rioters are known to have been 
killed by the military or police). When it is remembered 
that at the last Ceylon Census there were some 40,000 
Mohamedans in the Colombo Municipality alone, where 
the rioting was most severe, it is clear that the outbreak 
was mainly directed against Moor property. 

The method adopted for compensating the Moors for the 
damage was as follows. The damages were assessed by 
special commissioners, and were recovered from the Sin- 
halese. Villages were given the choice between— 

(a) Paying or giving security for the payment of the amount of 
indemnity or costs fixed by the Commissioner. é : 

(b) Awaiting the levy of a rate on all property in the village belonging 
to Sinhalese to cover its share of the indemnity and costs. 
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If the village chose (a) it thereby purchased an amnesty 
for all ordinary rioters from that village; but if it chose 
(b) every rioter was prosecuted. In the case of (a) the vil- 

rs were left to apportion among themselves the amount 
of the indemnity to be paid by each individual. Such a 
procedure applied to an Asiatic village seems to be open to 
very grave objection. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES'S FUND 


Report on the Administration of the National Relief Fund up to 
the 30th September, 1915. Cd. 8169. 6d. 

Report by the Scottish Advisory Committee on the Administration 
of the National Relief Fund in Scotland up to the 31st March, 
1915. Cd. 8129. 2)d. 


The Biue-Boox SuprLement of June 26th, 1915, con- 
tained a review of the Report on the Administration of the 
Fund to March 8ist, 1915. The facts contained in that 
Report are incorporated in the more substantial account 
of the working of the Fund to September 30th, 1915. Audited 
accounts are presented, and the particulars of expenditure 
and investment which we noted as absent from the first 
Report are now provided. 

Up to September 30th, the National Relief Fund had 
collected £5,305,505 in subscriptions. In addition £127,750 
had been paid over by the Queen’s Work for Women Fund 
for the purpose of financing schemes of work for women, 
and £95,388 was received as interest on the temporarily 
invested balance of the Fund. The aggregate receipts, 
therefore, amounted to £5,528,643. Of this sum £2,108,509 
has been spent on naval and military relief, and £367,628 on 
civil relief. 

The lion’s share of the expenditure on naval and military 
relief has been made through the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Families’ Association, which has now received £1,566,599 
for distribution. Expenditure in this direction is diminishing 
quarter by quarter. In the Report to March 31st, the Com- 
mittee of the National Relief Fund “ drew attention to the 
claim which they had made to a substantial grant from 
Army Votes in recognition of the expenditure incurred by the 
Fund on behalf of the War Office.” In the Report before 
us the Committee still regrets that the War Office has done 
nothing in the matter, but the Government has now agreed 
to submit the claim to arbitration. 

The Royal Patriotic Fund Corporation has made grants 
during the half-year ending on September 30th, to 46,000 
dependants, and has received altogether £190,000. The 
expenditure on this grant “‘ varies directly with the number 
of fatal casualties.” Local Representative Committees of 
districts where there is no effective branch of the S.S.F.A. 
have received £270,855. Smaller grants have been made 
to the Incorporated Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Help Society 
(£55,000), Queen Mary’s Auxiliary Hospital for Limbless 
Soldiers and Sailors (£10,000), and St. Dunstan’s Hostel for 
Training Blinded Soldiers and Sailors (£8,000). 

The expenditure on civil distress has been £367,628, of 
which Local Representative Committees have had £303,194. 
The schemes of work and training for women and girls, which 
were dealing with about 5,000 persons at the end of January, 
1915, have been everywhere discontinued. The women at 
present most seriously affected are lodging-house keepers, 
especially on the East Coast. It appears that the Canadian 
Government has provided funds for the relief of the seaside 
towns on the East Coast. 

A sub-committee of the National Relief Fund Committee 
- formed to consider the cases of the professional classes. 
uring the first half-year of its existence this recommended 
pel totalling £5,000 ; during the second half-year 
-y en was spent in this manner, chiefly through the special 
= raised by the various professional organisations. The 
— Bureau for the Employment of Women received 
r= 5 during the second half-year from the Professional 
the Int sper The Committee anticipates that 
pohow elligentsia will make heavier calls upon it as the war 
ues. The Committee notes that the contributions are 


now coming in much more slowly than at first, and proposes 
to make a further public appeal in order to cope with the 
dislocation expected after the war. Administrative expenses 
have been kept extremely low. The gross total is £8,646. 
After deducting special subscriptions for administrative 
purposes and payments by the Prince of Wales for wages of 
clerical staff, only £2,256 is chargeable on the Fund itself. 

The Report of the Scottish Advisory Committee describes 
a tangle similar to that which was produced in England in the 
early stages of the Fund’s career. The Relief Fund’s func- 
tions overlapped with those of the S. & S.F.A., but after 
some time, apparently, the Advisory Committee restricted 
itself to civil expenditure, and distributed to March 31st 
£26,714 among the Local Committees. We are not told the 
end of the muddle due to the overlapping of these two 
agencies : it appears that in Scotland the S, & S.F.A. did not 
amalgamate with the National Relief Fund at the same time 
as in England, but carried on independently. The Report of 
the Scottish Committee on Women’s Employment contains 
some interesting points, of which we select the opinion of the 
Committee that unemployment among women “ is likely to 
prevail increasingly during the continuance and on the 
cessation of the war.” 


THE INDIAN STUDENT IN WAR-TIME 


Report on the Work of the Indian Students’ Department, July, 
1914, to June, 1915. Cd. 8127. 2d. 

In normal times the principal points of interest in this 
Annual Report (over and above, of course, the information 
it gives concerning the numbers and achievements of the 
Indian students who come over here) are the development 
(1) of the department’s endeavours to allay the mistaken 
suspicions with which some students continue to regard it, 
and (2) of its efforts to open British educational doors to its 
protégés. This year the interest is naturally elsewhere. 
That the students as a body are gaining faith in the Depart- 
ment is, we think, evident ; though the appointment of one 
or two Indian officials at headquarters might, perhaps, 
accelerate the process. But few changes are to be expected 
during the war in the regulations and customs of our educa- 
tional establishments, the institutions of which have been, 
for the time, struck into a sudden immobility like the 
Sleeping Beauty and her Court. In one small respect we do 
notice progress: Magdalen at Oxford, one of the few 
colleges which had positively refused to admit Indians, has 
now “ agreed to admit one properly qualified and accredited 
Indian student every year, on certain conditions, as soon as 
normal circumstances return.” It is the least that can be 
expected of a college which is presided over by so firm an 
Imperialist as Sir Herbert Warren and which has the Prince 
of Wales on its books. The numbers of newcomers sensibly 
decreased during the year; but the almost total evacuation 
of Oxford and Cambridge by their British undergraduates 
left the Indians a relatively more important element in the 
resident population than they have ever been before. At 
Cambridge as many as 108 Indians were in residence. A 
perceptible rise in their educational level is noticed. Five 
of the Cambridge Indians passed the I.C.S, examination and 
no fewer than seven got First Classes in the Tripos lists, 
their subjects including not merely Natural Science and 
Mathematics, but Classics also. The work of the Local 
Advisory Committees in India develops satisfactorily ; 
that of the Hospitality Committee here was naturally much 
restricted. At the bureau in Cromwell Road 11,000 letters 
were received and 137 students came personally to the 
house for advice. ‘‘ Engineering, Law and Medicine were, 
as usual, the principal subjects on which information was 
sought. But the inquiries ranged over many topics and 
included questions on Accountancy, Forestry, Art, Hand- 
writing, and even the Enamelling of Cash-boxes.” Mr. 
Arnold reports that many Indian parents who wish to send 
their sons to Public Schools do not realise that sixteen is too 
advanced an age, and that younger boys would do well with 
a private school preparation first. The Engineering Adviser 
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makes an interesting point when he “‘ draws attention to the 
numbers who come to study Civil Engineering in a country 
where the opportunities of practical training in Civil 
Engineering works are naturally less plentiful than they are 
in India to-day.” 

As we have implied, the relation of the Indian students to 
the war is the dominating feature of the Report. Their 
position, like that of their fellow-countrymen in India, is 
anomalous. At Cambridge a moving scene was witnessed 
on the outbreak of war : 

““The outbreak of war,’”’ says Mr. Benians, ‘* was the occasion of a 
striking demonstration of goodwill on the part of the students who 
were in residence at the time. Going in a body to the headquarters of 
the Officers Training Corps they volunteered their services in any 
capacity in which they might be of use. It was not, of course, likely 
that at the time they would all be given employment, or that men who 
are here in most cases for specific purposes of study would be able to 
abandon their work. But this voluntary evidence of their generous 
sentiments made, I think, a profound impression in the University ; 
and had it been found possible to grant them the request which they 
afterwards so strongly urged, that they should be admitted to the 
University Officers Training Corps, I think lasting good would have 
resulted. A few of them ultimately received employment in ambulance 
work, or as Student Interpreters, or in military service.” 


The same thing occurred elsewhere ; every class of Indian 
student desired to serve. “ The appearance of the Indian 
troops in Europe in the British fighting line, the fine and 
generous response from India to the demands made upon her 
loyalty and help, lent force and weight to these requests.” 
But “the regulations of the War Office did not allow the 
grant to Indians of commissions in the Army or the enrol- 
ment of Indian students in training corps specially intended 
to supply Commissioned Officers in time of war.” In a few 
cases individual students enlisted in British battalions ; for 
many of the remainder an opening was found in the Indian 
Field Ambulance Training Corps, which was given an 
opportunity of service when wounded Indian soldiers began 
arriving from the front. In all, 272 members were enrolled 
in the corps, and 215 officers and men were at one time or 
another actively employed. ‘‘ Two members of the corps 
gained commissions by competition in the Indian Medical 
Service, and 38 others were granted temporary commissions 
during the spring and summer months.” 

A certain number of Indians studying in or visiting 
Germany were stranded there in August, 1914. Some 
managed to get back to England, but others are there still. 
Every effort has been made to get into communication with 
them and send them money, and some, at least, are known 
to be pursuing their studies still. Presumably those who 
were actually resident in Germany knew the language ;_ but 
the lot of those who were on holidays from England, doubly 
exiled, is peculiarly forlorn. 


“ FLEA-BITES ” 


Second Report of the Committee on Retrenchment in the Public 
Expenditure. Cd. 8139. 4d. 


Third Report. Cd. 8180. 4d. 
Final Report. Cd. 8200. 3d. 


In the first report of this Committee certain measures were 
suggested for increasing revenue or curtailing expenditure, 
including the increase of Postal Rates, the retention of the special 
duties normally allocated to the Road Board, the relaxation of 
pressure on local authorities for the initiation of new schemes, 
and various administrative economies in the Civil Service. The 
three reports now under review contain further suggestions ; 
and as the broad questions of policy have already been con- 
sidered in THE NEw STATESMAN we need do no more here than 
summarise the principal recommendations. The Second Report 
deals with Ireland. The Committee were informed that the 
Irish Government had already secured economies by adminis- 
trative action. ‘* We believe,” they commented, “ that further 
savings are possible, but large economies cannot be carried 
into effect without legislation likely to prove contentious.” 
The Third Report was entirely devoted to museums, picture 
galleries, etc. ‘‘ The total cost included in the Estimates for 
1915-16 for the upkeep of the various museums, picture galleries, 





etc., in the United Kingdom is about £300,000, in addition to the 
cost of maintenance of buildings, stationery, rates, etc., included 
in other votes.’ Receipts from the public amount to only about 
£3,000. The Committee recommended that “all the museums 
and galleries, etc., should be closed to the public forthwith,” in 
order that £26,000 should be saved on heating, lighting, and 
cleaning, and something of the £40,000 now spent on police ; 
say, £50,000 in all—the income of one millionaire at 5 per cent., 
and enough to pay for a quarter of an hour of the war. 

The Final Report is a much larger and more comprehensive 
document. The Committee received provisional estimates from 
all departments for the year 1916-17, in which (war expenditure 
excluded) “* the net result of the decreases and increases together ” 
is a decrease of over three millions, ‘* apart from the large reduc- 
tion of capital expenditure, not shown in the Estimates, which 
has been effected by curtailing the issue of loans to local authori- 
ties, etc.” The total reduction in the amount of new local 
loans approved from Public Funds has been at the rate of over 
£4,000,000 a year. After surveying briefly what has been 
already done, and exhorting every Government Department to 
scrutinise its expenses still more carefully, the Committee pro- 
ceeds to its series of recommendations. These include, under 
** General Recommendations,” the introduction of a uniform 
eight-hour day (with an hour for lunch) as the normal minimum 
working day of the Civil Service, and the restriction of expensive 
overtime employment ; and, under ‘** House of Commons,” the 
abolition of the system whereunder officer-members receive pay 
in two capacities, and the withdrawal of the subsidy of £25,000 
to the Refreshment Room. Under *“ Home Office” it is recom- 
mended, with a curious self-contradiction, that vacancies amongst 
the Inspectors of Factories and Mines should not be filled during 
the war, though direct reduction is not suggested on the ground 
that ‘“‘ the present staff is fully required for the execution of the 
duties imposed upon it.” The number of Commissioners ap- 
pointed under the Mental Deficiency Act of 1913 should be reduced 
from ten to five, inspectors with lower salaries being substituted 
for the rest. Under ‘“* Board of Trade ”’ it is proposed that the 
London Traffic Branch and the Light Railways Commission 
should be abolished outright, the supervision of Town-Planning 
Schemes, with which the former has been recently concerned, 
being handed over to the Local Government Board and the Road 
Board. The continued existence of the Exhibitions Branch 
should be seriously considered. A reduction is suggested in the 
** output of statistics * from the Board of Agriculture ; and it is 
suggested that the number of highly paid officials in the Depart- 
ment should be reduced. ‘“* We understand,” says the Com- 
mittee, with a pathetic Backward Glance o’er Travell’d Roads, 
‘*that the main reason for the increases recently allowed in the 
scales of salary referred to was the anticipation that there would 
be large developments of land policy, which have not in fact been 
introduced.” 

An immediate inquiry is recommended into the expenses of the 
Local Government Board. The Committee think that “ a proper 
scheme of devolution might be devised which would enable a 
good deal of the work now performed by this Department to be 
abandoned without any real detriment to the efficient control 
of local authorities.” The 2s. 6d. fee to medical practitioners for 
the notification of infectious diseases should be reduced to 1s. 
In the Legal Departments the recommendations (no one can 
dispute the desirability of this) of the Royal Commission should 
be made operative forthwith. The Long Vacation should be 
curtailed ; and the high remuneration assigned to Revising 
Barristers by statute (total cost in 1914-15, £25,000) might be 
reduced. The Committee pays lip-service to the doctrine that 
reductions in educational expenditure are dangerous, but it 
recommends that all authorities should, without delay, postpone 
or reduce capital expenditure on new buildings or alterations, 
repairs, furniture, apparatus, stationery, etc. A substantial 
saving is anticipated if the minimum school age is raised to five 
years. “The control of all institutions (including schools for 
mothers and day nurseries) providing in any way for the welfare, 
from the health point of view, of mothers, or children under school 
age, should be handed over by the Board of Education entirely to 
the Local Government Board,” and the staffing of the Board of 
Education should be reorganised. 

The number of new Old Age Pensions granted during the past 
year has fallen off owing to the demand for labourers over seventy 
years of age ; £200,000 may be saved by this. It is suggested 
that a further saving may be made if pensions are withdrawn 
from persons who are making regular incomes in excess of the 
maximum yearly means allowed under the Act. The idea that 
the four National Health Insurance Commissions should be 
amalgamated was rejected; but it is pointed out that the 
expenses of the Welsh and Irish Commissions are unduly large. 
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A simplification of the more elaborate provisions of the Insurance 
Act would further reduce expenses. The Committee views with 
“some concern” the rapid increase in the charge on national 
funds involved by the Juvenile Advisory Committees. 

The Post Office is urged to make as much profit as it can, and 
to reduce the number of collections and deliveries. A somewhat 
dubious minor proposal is that redirected letters should be stamped 
again by the person readdressing them. It was suggested in the 
First Report that the activities of the Road Board should be 
suspended during the war ; further evidence has convinced the 
Committee that this suggestion must be qualified. Nor did it 
accept the suggestion made to it (whence, we know not) that the 
Development Commission should be abolished: but the Fund 
should be ** husbanded most carefully.””. No minority reports or 
individual reservations are presented. Without desiring to enter 
jnto controversy we may speculate that this may be due to the 
fact that, had the Committee not decided to bar them, they would 
have been as voluminous as the Report. 


VITAL STATISTICS—IRELAND AND 
SCOTLAND 


Fifty-first Annual Report of the Registrar-General for Ireland on 
Marriages, Births, and Deaths registered in Ireland during the 
year 1914. Cd.7991. 2s. 1d. 


Fifty-ninth Annual Report of the Registrar-General for Scotland. 
1913. Cd. 7898. 2s. 4d. 


The Registrar-General for Ireland must be congratulated upon 
the exceptionally early issue of his report, and upon the addi- 
tion of new and interesting tables. 

The population, 4,381,398, is an increase of 2,386 upon the 
numbers for the previous year. The number of emigrants fell 
from 30,967 in 1913, to 20.314 in 1914. Marriages registered 
during the year were 23,695, being equivalent to a rate of 5-41 
per 1,000 of the population ; this rate is 0-33 above that for the 
previous year, and 0-22 above the average for the preceding ten 
years. About three-quarters of the marriages were according 
to the rites of the Roman Catholic Church. Of the husbands, 
5-4 per cent. signed by “ mark,” and of the wives, 3-6 per cent. 

The birth-rate was 22-6 per 1,000 of the population; this is 
0-2 below the rate for the previous year, and 0-7 below the average 
rate for the ten years 1904 to 1913. Illegitimate births were 
8-0 per cent. of total births registered in Ireland, the rate ranging 
from 4-0 per cent. in Ulster to 0-7 per cent. in Connaught. The 
highest birth-rates were in Dublin county borough, 30-1, and 
Belfast county borough, 28-8 ; the lowest were in Dublin county, 
17-5, Roscommon, 19-5, and Tipperary N.R., 19-6. 

The death-rate in Ireland during 1914 was 16-3 per 1,000 of 
the population, which is 0-8 below that for 1913, and also 0-8 
below the average rate for the ten years 1904-1913. The crude 
death rate in England and Wales during 1913 was 13-7. The 
difference between these rates by no means indicates that con- 
ditions in Ireland are less favourable to human life than in 
England and Wales. The average age of the Irish population is 
considerably higher than that of the population of England and 
Wales, and it is probable that if the death-rate were standardised 
for a population constituted as regards age and sex as that of 
England and Wales, the Irish rate would be the lower of the two. 
The infant mortality rate was 87 per 1,000 births, as against 97 
in 1918, and an average of 94 during the ten years 1904~-1913. 
Looking over the most recent returns for European countries, we 
see that only in three cases have lower rates been returned—viz., 
France 78 in 1912, Norway 68 in 1912, and Sweden 72 in 1911. 
A very interesting diagram is given showing the infant mortality 
rates in England, Scotland and Ireland during the fifty-one years 
1864-1914. Until quite recent years the English rate was very 
considerably higher than the Scotch rate, which in its turn was 
appreciably above that for Ireland. Since 1907 the English rate 
has come down practically to that in Scotland, but both are still 
considerably above the Irish rate. The significant feature is the 
remarkable degree of parallelism between the three tracings, the 
rates rising and falling together from year to year with great 
uniformity. This shows that they are all affected by some 
common influence, which must almost certainly be climatic con- 
ditions, years of warm winters and cool summers favouring a low 
tate of mortality, while cold winters and warm summers make for 
a high rate. The Irish statistics for 1914 well illustrate the effect 
of rural conditions in keeping down infant mortality. In the 
“Civie Unions,” which comprise towns with a population of 
10,000 or upwards, the deaths of infants under one year of age 


per 1,000 births was 120-7. In the remainder of Ireland the rate 
*was 63-9. Still greater differences are exhibited by individual 
areas. the rate in Dublin being 145 and in Belfast 143, while in the 
county of Roscommon it was 37-7, in Cavan 40-4, and in Leitrim 
41-9. The great bulk of the deaths of infants were caused by 
atrophy and debility, diarrhcea and enteritis, convulsions, pre- 
maturity and congenital conditions, bronchitis and pneumonia. 

Deaths from all forms of tuberculosis in 1914 were 9,089, a 
number which is equivalent to a rate of 2-07 per 1,000 of the 
population ; this rate is the lowest recorded in Ireland for any of 
the last 51 years, but it compares unfavourably with the corre- 
sponding English rate of 1:34 in 1913. Cancer was responsible 
for 3,807 deaths as compared with 3,900 in 1918. Deaths from 
measles, scarlet fever, whooping cough and diphtheria all show 
increases, but deaths from influenza declined from 1,174 to 696. 
There were 45 deaths from typhus, but none from smallpox. 
Successful vaccinations of children have fallen from 81-0 per cent. 
in 1904 to 61-4 in 1913. The information relating to deaths from 
violence is not up to the high standard of the rest of the volume, 
being seriously incomplete and badly classified. A curious feature 
is that while 1,843 deaths from violence were recorded, the total 
number of inquests held was only 1,650. 

Although a year longer in preparation, the statistics for Scot- 
land are neither so complete nor well displayed as those for 
Ireland. The Registrar-General still clings to the small-sized 
page with its inconveniently compressed and broken tables, and 
he gives no mays or diagrams. The estimated population of 
Scotland in the middle of 1913 was 4,728,132, a decline of 82,772 
since the census of 1911. As births have each year substantially 
exceeded deaths, this loss has been entirely due to emigration. 
It is indicative of the rural depopulation which is taking place 
in Scotland, that while the aggregate population of the smaller 
burghs and county districts has decreased, that of the larger 
burghs has increased since 1911. 

The birth-rate, 25-49 per thousand of the population, was 0°41 
less than that of the previous year, and was the lowest rate yet 
recorded. Illegitimate births were 7-09 per cent. of total births. 
In the counties, the highest illegitimate rates per hundred births 
were 15°0 in Elgin, 14:1 in Wigtown, and 13°9 in Caithness ; in 
the larger burghs, 10°6 in Aberdeen and 10°1 in Ayr; in some of 
the smaller burghs the rates were over 20, and in two cases over 
30 per cent. 

The marriage-rate for 1913 was 7:13 per thousand of the 
estimated population, which is 0°27 more than that of the previous 
year, and 0°27 more than the mean of those of the ten preceding 
years. Under the present scheme of the Scotch Reports the 
marriage statistics for 1913 fall to be dealt with partly in this 
Report and partly in the next Report relating to births and 
deaths in 1914. In this volume the method of celebration of 
marriages, ages and civil conditions of persons marrying, propor- 
tion of irregular marriages, method of signature, etc., are given 
only for the year 1912. There may be good reason for thus 
distributing the Scotch marriage statistics over two years, but it 
introduces an element of confusion, and is not done in either the 
English or Irish Reports. 

The death-rate in 1913 was 15°45 per thousand of the estimated 
population. This rate is 0°19 more than that of the previous 
year, but is 0°66 less than that of the preceding ten years. It is 
probable that the death-rate in Scotland has reached its lowest 
point during recent years, and if emigration continues to draw 
off the younger members of the population, a slow rise may be 
anticipated. The infant mortality rate, 109°6 per 1,000 births, 
was 4°1 more than that in the previous year. In the aggregate 
of larger burghs the rate was 125-2, in the smaller burghs it was 
98°8, and in the county districts 92-0. Dundee, as in the pre- 
ceding year, heads what might be termed the “* Roll of Dishonour ”’ 
with 162, being followed by Aberdeen with 153. In Glasgow the 
rate was 129 per thousand births, and in Edinburgh 101. Many 
of the rural districts show remarkably low rates ; in Sutherland, 
with a population of 19,191, the rate was 52°5 ; in Orkney, popula- 
tion 24,513, it was 61°0; in Shetland, population 26,868, it was 
59°6 ; and in Ross and Cromarty, population 73,957, the rate 
was 56°4. 

As regards causes of death, mortality from measles and diph- 
theria decreased, deaths from scarlet fever and whooping cough 
were more numerous. Deaths from all forms of tuberculosis 
were 8,005, which is 144 fewer than in the previous year. Deaths 
from malignant disease numbered 5,212. This is 17 more than 
in the previous year, 332 more than the mean of the numbers of 
the preceding five years, and 681 more than the mean of those of 
the preceding ten years. Deaths from violence and unnatural 
causes numbered 3,124; the information and statistics relating 
to this class of deaths is exceedingly vague and unsatisfactory. 
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THE DOMINIONS COMMISSION 


Royal Commission on the Natural Resources, Trade, and Legisla- 
tion of Certain Portions of His Majesty’s Dominions: 
Memorandum and Tables relating to the Food and Raw 
Material Requirements of the United Kingdom (Cd.8123, 1s.) ; 
Minutes of Evidence taken in the Union of South Africa 
in 1914, Parts I and II (Cd. 7706 and 7707, 3s. and 1s. 8d.) ; 
Minutes of Evidence taken in London in June and July, 1914 
(Cd. 7710, 1s. 8d.) ; Fourth Interim Report (Cd. 7711, 4d.). 


The Great War caught the Commissioners on their third and last 
tour, in Canada, after they had finished taking evidence in New- 
foundland and in the Maritime Provinces of Canada. They were 
recalled, and they have decided to suspend their sittings and not 
to submit any final conclusions ; but meanwhile they present an 
interim report on Newfoundland, and a memorandum and 
statistics regarding the food and raw material requirements of the 
British Isles. 

The latter is of exceptional interest as giving a good deal of 
data for determining both what the actual requirements of the 
United Kingdom are and the proportion of those requirements 
supplied and capable of being supplied within the British Empire. 
** Requirements ” have in most cases been ascertained by adding 
the figures of home production to those of imports, and by sub- 
tracting those of exports and re-exports. The results show some 
very curious changes in consumption. Since 1900 there has 
been a marked increase in the consumption of the following 
articles of food per head of the population: mutton, sugar, 
cocoa, chocolate, and tea ; bananas and raisins, tobacco ; there has 
been a marked decrease in the consumption (per head of popu- 
lation) of hops, barley, and oats ; meat (other than mutton), pork» 
bacon, and hams ; coffee, beer, ale, wines, and spirits ; oranges. 
In the case of wheat, rice, and currants there is no marked tendency 
either way. As regards raw materials the most notable tendency 
is the increased consumption of cotton, wool, and rubber. 

The general tendency during the period 1901-13 has been 
for the United Kingdom to draw an increasing proportion of its 
supplies of food from within the Empire, but this has not been 
the case with raw materials. In 1901-5, the imports of wheat 
from the Dominions and India were 29-4 per cent. of the total 
imports, and 28-7 per cent. of the total requirements ; in 1911-18 
they were 49-4 per cent. of the total imports and 39°5 per cent. 
of the total requirements. It is an important fact that in the 
British Empire the wheat area is increasing far more rapidly 
than the population, while in the rest of the world the increase in 
wheat area is proceeding at about the same rate as the increase 
in population. As regards meat, 60 per cent. of the requirements 
of the kingdom are produced at home. In 1901-5, 93 per cent. 
of the imports of beef came from the United States and the 
Argentine, and the former supplied twice as much as the latter. 
Since that date the import of beef from the United States has 
practically ceased altogether, Australia and Argentine between 
them supplying the deficiency. 

Although in the case of raw materials the tendency for the 
United Kingdom to draw an increasing supply from within the 
Empire has not been apparent, this is due in many instances to 
the fact that the resources of the Dominions have not been 
developed. Iron is a good example. In 1918 the imports of 
iron-ore amounted to 7-4 million tons, of which 4-7 million tons 
came from Spain and a negligible quantity from within the 
Empire : the total imports of pyrites amounted to 782,000 tons, 
- of which only 10,000 tons came from within the Empire, i.e., 
from Newfoundland. As the Fourth Interim Report shows, 
it is only in the last ten years that the iron ores at Bell Island in 
Newfoundland have been developed at all, but the development 
has been remarkable, and it is certain that the United Kingdom 
will provide a steadily growing market for Newfoundland ore. 
The Commission attaches great importance to these deposits of 
hematite ore, the quantity of which in the whole area has been 
estimated at over 3,500,000,000: the Commissioners consider 
“* the existence of such enormous deposits of iron ore in so accessi- 
ble a position in a British Colony to be of immense potential 
importance to the iron and steel industries of the Mother Country 
as well as of Canada.” In Canada and Australia, and to a less 
extent in South Africa and New Zealand, large supplies of iron 
ore are known to exist, but they are still in an undeveloped state. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN SCOTLAND 


Twentieth Annual Report of the Local Government Board for Scotland, 
1914. Cd. 8041. 2s. 3d. 


Pauperism in Scotland has maintained a remarkably uniform 
level during the last twenty years, the number of persons in 
receipt of parochial relief having only varied between 22 and 24 


per 1,000 of the population since 1895. In England and Ireland 
during the same period a substantial reduction has occurred, but 
it must be borne in mind when drawing comparisons that statistics 
of relief do not afford an entirely satisfactory measure of real 
poverty, the numbers being influenced by the operation of the 
Old-Age’ Pension Act and other agencies for the mitigation of 
distress. Of the 104,124 persons including dependants who 
were in receipt of relief in Scotland on May 15th, 1914, 87,453 
were sane poor and 16,671 were lunatic poor. 

The clearance of slum areas is a problem confronting most of 
the larger local authorities in Scotland. Indirectly and very 
gradually a solution is being attempted by the closure and demo- 
lition of individual houses that are found to be uninhabitable, 
but the Board is of the opinion that no appreciable solution will 
be achieved until action is taken on more drastic lines. The 
number of houses in respect of which notices were served upon 
landlords under Section 15 of the Act of 1909 was 1,579. Of 
these 157 were closed by the landlords, 782 were placed in satis- 
factory repair, and 545 notices remained undisposed of at the 
end of the year. A considerable part of the difficulty is due to 
the reluctance of local authorities to exercise their powers. Thus, 
in 1914 only 119 local authorities out of a possible 309 (39 per cent.) 
are shown as taking action, under Sections 17 and 18 of the Act 
of 1909. Moreover, although there has been a remarkable 
increase in the number of closing orders made, there has been 
no proportionate rise in the number of demolition orders. In 1914 
closing orders were made in respect of 1,848 houses, but the number 
of houses demolished was only 210. Since demolition ought 
generally to be the sequel to closure, it is evident in this matter 
also local authorities are neglecting to enforce their powers. 

As in England and Ireland, much evidence is forthcoming to 
show how defective is our legislative provision for preventing 
adulteration of food or the sale of unsound comestibles. The 
case of a cow which was killed in a public slaughter-house of a 
burgh in the north of Scotland is worth describing in detail. 
The carcase was found to be tuberculous throughout, the 
veterinary surgeon condemned it and gave instruction that it 
should be buried, the owner of the carcase was present and 
admitted that it was the worst case of its kind that he had ever 
seen. In spite of all this the meat was removed by the owner 
from the slaughter-house and distributed in various directions 
throughout the community. After some delay the matter was 
placed in the hands of the Chief Constable, but when steps were 
taken to follow up the meat it had disappeared. The Local 
Authority then instructed the Procurator-Fiscal to take pro- 
ceedings against the butcher, but they were advised that a prose- 
cution under Section 43 (2) of the Public Health Act would be 
incompetent. The Local Government Board were advised by 
the Crown Office that there was reasonable chance of securing 
a conviction against the butcher of obstructing the Local Authority 
or the Sanitary Inspector in carrying out their duties, and insti- 
tuted a prosecution in the Sheriff Court. The Sheriff found the 
charge not proven, and held that the removal of portions of the 
carcase while it was only liable to be seized and not actually seized 
and carried away did not amount to obstruction within the 
meaning of the Act. A pleasing practice of which some account 
is given is that of “ blowing” meat, a process by which air is 
forced into the tissues in order to give a false appearance of 
plumpness to the carcase. This may introduce dirt, dust, and 
microbes into the meat, and may so alter the appearance of joints 
that diseased parts may escape the observation of the meat 
inspector. Other articles of food which were found to be adul- 
terated or not up to standard were, milk 15°5 per cent. of samples 
examined, butter 7-5 per cent. ot samples, margarine 5:8 per cent. 
and coffee 3:5 per cent. In some localities the proportions were 
very high. In Glasgow, for example, 285 samples of milk out of 
565 examined, and 77 samples of butter out of 294 examined, 
were found to be adulterated. 

Notifications of scarlet fever during the year were 23,278, 
the cases removed to hospital being 18,318. Notifications of 
enteric fever were 1,247. There were 56 cases of typhus, of 
which 40 were in Glasgow, and 66 cases of cerebro-spinal fever, 
with 56 deaths. 


THE PRISON POPULATION 


Report of the Commissioners of Prisons and the Directors of 
Convict Prisons for the year ended March 3lst, 1915. 
Cd. 78387. 6d. 

The war has had a very marked effect upon the prison popula- 
tion in more ways than one. In the first place it has led to a still 
further decrease in the number of prisoners convicted and received 
into prison during the year. Since 1904-5, when the total 
receptions on conviction were 197,941, or 586°2 per 100,000 of 
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the population, there has been a steady decline (except for one 
year) on these numbers until 1913-14, when the total receptions 
were 136,424 or only 369°5 per 100,000 of the population. Last 

there was another big drop to 104,000 or 281-4 per 100,000 
of the population, and though part of the decrease may be due 
to the coming into force of the Criminal Justice Administration 
Act, 1914, on December Ist last (which in certain circumstances 
makes it obligatory on a Court to allow an offender time in which 
to pay any fine imposed), yet there can be no doubt that “ the 

bulk of the fall has been due to circumstances connected 
with the war.” The Governors and Chaplains ascribe the decrease 
to (1) enlistment of many habitual petty offenders, (2) restrictions 
on sale of drink, and (3) “ the great demand for labour rendering 
employment easy and well-paid.” Keenness to enlist is shown 
by the fact that in the Midlands a man, having been rejected in 
his own district, stole a bicycle in order to ride to another recruit- 
ing station 20 miles away. In another case it was found that a 
convicted prisoner had received a cash payment from the real 
culprit to take his guilt upon him in order that the latter might 
enlist. 340 inmates of prisons were allowed remission of sentence, 
on the recommendation of the military authorities, with a view 
to their rejoining their units or enlisting. It seems to be uni- 
versally agreed among those connected with Prisons that the 
early closing of public houses has had a very good effect on the 
prison population and has led to a decrease in convictions. It is 
also interesting to note that prison statistics, so far as they go, 
do not support the view that drunkenness among women has 
increased. The total number of women received on conviction 
for the offence of drunkenness fell from 15,149 in 1913-14 to 14,045 
in 1914-15, or by 7 per cent. The decrease in the total number 
of women convicted for all offences and received in prison, though 
not as great as in the case of men, is also remarkable and is 
probably due to the increased facilities for obtaining employment 
and good wages. 

The Commissioners report a very marked effect of the war upon 
the behaviour of prisoners, who seem to be one of the most 
patriotic classes in the country. They have been largely employed 
in work on materials required for the navy, and the knowledge of 
this led in most cases to a doubling of output and a complete 
cessation of idleness and punishments. Many applications for 
more work were received, and women prisoners “ have had to be 
asked to stop at 10 p.m.,” while “‘ men have frequently worked 
from 6 a.m. to 8 p.m., but no one complained.” 

The Commissioners are of opinion that the Courts might do 
still more than they do to place Juvenile-Adults, between the 
ages of 16 and 21, under “ supervision” until their fine is paid 
instead of committing them to prison. The Borstal Committees 
also renew their protests against the futility of short sentences 
upon lads between those ages. The Wakefield Committee points 
out that in 1914 no less than 98 out of 147 served sentences of 
under one month, and that “there is not a single redeeming 
feature in a short sentence.” 


COAL 


Coal Mining Organisation Committee. Second General Report. 
Cd. 8147. 34d. 


Coal Mining Organisation Committee. Minutes of Evidence. 
Cd 8009. 2s. 


Return of Output of Coal in the United Kingdom During Certain Periods 
of 1914 and 1915. H.of C. 389. 4d. 


Mines and Quarries: General Report for 1914. Part II.—Labour. 
Cd. 8135. 54d. 


Mines and Quarries: General Report for 1914. Part III.—Output. 
Cd. 8141. 24d. 


Mines and Quarries: Report for South Wales Division for 1914. 
Cd. 8082-IV. 8d. 


The Second Report of the Coal Mining Organisation Committee, 
dated December 10th, 1915, was drafted in a happier state of 
mind than its predecessor (reviewed in the BLUE Book SuPpPLe- 
“ENT of September 18th, 1915). The loss of output has been less 
than was there anticipated. A decrease of 134 per cent. had 
actually taken place during the first seven months of the war, as 
compared with the corresponding period a year earlier, and an 
even greater decrease seemed probable. For the first twelve 
months of the. war, however, the decrease was only 11 per cent., 
although the loss of labour was nearly 16 per cent. There are 
Several reasons for this check in the decrease of output. Miners 
have curtailed their Easter holidays, and in some cases given up 
recognised “ off” days. The average number of days worked 
per week in the pits during March—August, 1914, was 5-225, but 
the corresponding figure for 1915 was 5°62. The Committee 





nevertheless complains of the large amount of avoidable absen- 
teeism, and states that, were it not for this, the output could be 
increased by 13 or 14 million tons per annum—say about 6 per 
cent. North Staffs and Yorkshire are said to be the least satis- 
factory districts with respect to absenteeism. It is painful to 
note that coal exports from South Wales are being limited, even to 
the extent of mines having to lose “ several days a week,” solely 
“‘ through want of ships to carry away the coal under order,” and 
to learn that one of the reasons for this unfortunate state of things 
is the scarcity of tonnage due to British vessels working between 
foreign ports owing to high freights which can be earned thereby, 
and in order to avoid being requisitioned by the Admiralty. 
What patriots some of us are ! 

The evidence before the Committee is curiously contradictory. 
It deals largely with absenteeism ; several witnesses propose to 
give bonuses for regular attendance, others oppose; drink is 
stated by some and denied by others to be a cause of absenteeism, 
The witnesses—al] of them experts—disagree about the remedies. 
Some are for, others against boy labour. The surface-labour of 
women also finds both opponents and advocates. Some would 
like to see the Eight Hours Act suspended, others claim that the 
men would not stand this at any price. A conference between 
coalowners and miners took place at the Home Office on Septem- 
ber 2nd, to discuss the possibility of such a suspension, but it is 
clear, from the tactfully worded paragraph on the matter, that 
the representatives of both sides failed in personal charm. 

The total value of the minerals raised in 1914 in the United 
Kingdom was £145,863,082, a decrease of £14,249,635 on the 
year. 

Dr. Atkinson’s Report for the South Wales Division gives the 
end of the Senghenydd Colliery disaster, so far as the law is con- 
cerned. As a sequel to the explosion at this colliery, which in 
October, 1913, killed 489 men, Dr. Atkinson charged the owner 
with 4 and the manager with 11 offences. These were tried 
before the local magistrates. All the charges against the owner 
were dismissed, and the manager was fined £24, with £26 5s. costs 
on five of the charges: the fine per dead miner working out at 
Is. 1}d.! Two decisions were appealed against ; one was dis- 
missed, the other has been sent back for a further statement as to 
facts. Cases such as this enable one to appreciate the Welsh 
miner’s attitude. 


OUTPOSTS OF THE EMPIRES 
Diplomatic and Consular Reports. (As listed ) 
Colonial Reports. (As listed.) 
Malay States. (As listed.) 

Most of us are under the impression that the war has set the 
whole world on fire. A great many of H.M. Consuls have assisted 
in the creation of this idea, reporting on the dire effects of the war 
from the inmost recesses of China, not to mention the more easily 
and obviously affected neutral States. It is, therefore, surprising 
to come across a batch of reports on the state of the world in 1914 
drawn up by British officials, in which the influence of the war 
on the lives of subjects of Britain and the other belligerents 
seems almost frivolously small. Thus we hear that in the Society 
Islands (belonging to France) the economic effect of the war was 
to produce a “tightness of money” which was “ particularly 
noticeable in the falling-off of the use of motor-cars for ‘ joy 
rides,’ their use being confined more to necessary employment 
and owners’ requirements.’’ Three German firms have been 
swept away from the Islands, leading the Consul to comment, 
philosophically, “‘ As good may come out of evil, so this war can 
be said, to a certain extent, to have produced its good.” This 
is typical of the state of mind of most of our Consuls in tropical 
areas. They are under no illusions as to the White Man’s Bur- 
den. ‘ The French Congo is believed to possess a native popula- 
tion of between 6,000,000 and 8,000,000, and the gradual civilisa- 
tion of this race will lead to an increasing demand for European 
manufactured articles.” A list of the “ lines . to which 
British manufacturers could with advantage pay more attention,” 
is given. It includes cheap perfumes, felt hats, cheap lace and 
soaps (plain and scented). 

Further examples of the same relatively undisturbed condition 
are provided by the British Vice-Consul for the Katanga district 
of the Belgian Congo, where something like a financial panic did 
occur, and matters were complicated by an attack from German 
East Africa. Yet “the internal financial situation remained 
entirely calm, and no suspicion was at any time cast upon the 
value of Congolese currency.” In Uganda “the year under 
review has been uneventful as to marked development in any 
direction.”” The Gold Coast Colony congratulates itself on the 
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increased exports of cocoa and gold. Suez reports a striking 
decline in the number of pilgrims passing through the Canal. 

In the Malay States the outbreak of war caused a sudden 
stoppage of works, and consequent unemployment. The 
Government thereupon came to the help of the miners and 
planters by buying tin and granting advances against rubber. 
This had the immediate effect of restoring confidence. The 
Government repatriated a number of unemployed Chinese and 
Indians, resold the tin at a profit, and generally calmed things 
down. There was a considerable increase of crime for a while. 
The condition of things in this respect is sad in the recently 
acquired State of Trengganu, where the Agent sadly remarks that 
a certain innovation should, “ in the course of time, result in the 
police force gaining some knowledge of police duties and criminal 
procedure.” There is no instance during the year, he says, of the 
police arresting any offender in the commission of an offence, 
except a few women of the unfortunate class. Crime was rife, 
** but as the police keep no records or charge books, I am unable 
to give any figures. Thefts are of daily occurrence in Trengganu, 
and the police do nothing to check them.” f 

From other outposts of other Empires we hear of similarly 
insignificant effects of the war. Formosa is keeping calm. In 
German Samoa the natives were, on the eve of war, being set to 
work “ with some success ” to learn German. It is just as well 
to be able to realize that, after all, only an insignificant proportion 
of humanity is actively engaged in making war. 


MEDICAL TREATMENT IN ULTIMA THULE 


First Report of the Highlands and Islands Medical Service Board, for 
the Period ended December 31st, 1914. Cd.7977. 1}d. 


Scheme framed by the Highlands and Islands Medical Service Board 
providing for the General Conditions under which Medical Prac- 
titioners will be able to participate in Grants. 4d. 


As far back as 1854 a committee, of which Sir James Simpson 
was a member, called attention to the serious lack of medical 
services in the remoter parts of Scotland, but no provision was 
made then or subsequently to meet the deficiency. When the 
Insurance Act was passed, it was recognised that little improve- 
ment would follow in these districts, since a Jarge proportion of 
the crofters were self-employed, and would therefore be unin- 
sured. By a special Act in 1913, the Highlands and Islands 
Medical Service Board was created, and an annual grant of 
£42,000 was provided for developing an adequate medical service. 
The Board commenced its duties by a thorough survey of the 
special districts, spending some six months of last year visiting 
various parts of the Hebrides, Orkney, Skye, Ross-shire, Suther- 
land and Inverness-shire. As a temporary measure, nursing 
services were set up in several areas and practitioners provided. 
The circumstances in the lonely island of St. Kilda are thus 
described by a nurse who was sent there: ‘ There are sixteen 
houses in all—a room and kitchen with a small bedroom off the 
kitchen. In the house where the patient died there are eight of 
a family, mother and father. There are cases of disease of the 
hip-joint, knee-joint, ankle-joint, of spinal curvature, and femoral 
hernia—all chronic. There is another female patient with 
dropsy, and two cases of injured ankles and thumbs.” ‘Two days 
after the arrival of the steamer which brought the nurse, an 
epidemic of influenza, “the strangers’ cold,” broke out, and 
affected practically ail the inhabitants. The intention of the 
Board is ultimately to provide a complete medical service, includ- 
ing nursing, hospital accommodation, and special treatment for 
school children, ete. Meanwhile a scheme has been approved for 
utilising more fully the services of general practitioners already 
resident in these areas, for the Board are of opinion that except 
in a few localities there is no pressing need of additional doctors 
if adequate travelling facilities are provided. The chief con- 
ditions attached to the payment of grants are, that within the 
area of his ordinary practice the doctor shall visit systematically 
and when asked to do so, all persons in neéd of medical attention ; 
that wherever practicable he shall give personal attendance in 
midwifery cases ; that he shall arrange for regular and systematic 
visits to certain localities on fixed days; and that he shall give 
regular attendance at schools. It is satisfactory to note that the 
remuneration und allowances in return for these services are to 
be adjusted according to the needs of the doctor and the work 
he performs. In sparsely populated districts, where the oppor- 
tunities of private practice are not sufficient to induce a doctor 
to settle, it is intended to guarantee him an appropriate income 
exclusive of rates, taxes (other than income tax), travelling 
expenses, and rent. The minimum income is not stated in the 
scheme, but it is understood to be £300 a year. In other cases 


the arrangement with the doctor will take the form of a payment 
in respect of additional work, and any increase involved in 
travelling expenses in giving medical attention at modified fees 
to patients living at a distance. This seems to be a great 
improvement on the system established under the Insurance Act 
which provides a rigid capitation fee per insured person, quite 
irrespective of the incidence of sickness in the district, a system 
which has led to such anomalies as the payment of £76 to a panel 
doctor for the solitary patient on his list, who required no medical 
attention whatever during the year (see statement by Mr. C. 
Roberts in the House of Commons, October 19th, 1915). The 
scheme met with opposition when first made known, but has 
now been accepted by the practitioners concerned, and may be 
hoped to be of considerable benefit to the crofters and fishermen 
of the Highlands. 


VICARIOUS SAVING 


War Loans for Sma!) Investors. Report of the Committee 
(Cd. 8179, 14d.). Ditto, Interim Report (Cd. 8146, 4d.). 


The Treasury Committee appointed to prepare this report 
included Mr. F. W. Goldstone and Mr. Tyson Wilson, Labour 
M.P.s, and was presided over by Mr. E.S. Montagu. The interim 
report recommended that the absurd limitations on deposits in 
the Post Office Savings Bank be removed for the period of the 
war, and that Treasury Bonds of £5, £20, and £50 be issued and 
sold at post offices. Then follows a Treasury Minute in terms of 
Biblical brevity. ‘* The Chancellor of the Exchequer recommends 
that both these proposals should be carried out forthwith. 
My Lords concur. Let the necessary steps be taken accord- 
ingly.” 

ty achieved this prompt success, the Committee in their 

final report discusses the problem of saving, and, strange to say, 
for the times have changed wonderfully of late, they do not 
preach thrift to the working class ; on the contrary, they evince 
an uneasy sense that savings could be expected with more pro- 
priety from others. They desire “‘ drastic taxation calculated to 
curtail all unnecessary expenditure,” and admit that “* the extent 
to which the poorer classes really possess surplus income which 
has not yet been tapped is . . . uncertain.” 
‘ What, however, is quite certain is that there is more to be 
obtained, in taxes and in loans, from the six million people who 
in 1912 divided 1,000 millions sterling between them, than from 
the 39 million people who shared the remaining 1,200 millions of 
the national income. Why does not the Treasury appoint a 
Committee to consider how to make the possessing classes save ? 
For example, within a quarter of a mile of the house where this is 
written two households have started motor cars since the war 
began. They have, so far as is known to the writer, pocketed no 
war profits ; there is no reason obvious to others why they should 
buy cars now, or to themselves why they should not. They are 
licensed by the Government. Why does the Government license 
new motor cars? We want to save petrol and the time of 
mechanics ; we want men for other purposes than chauffeurs. 
To stop existing cars would be drastic and involve occasional 
hardship ; but why license new ones ? 

Take another case. The London & North Western Railway, 
according to the Times, has declared a dividend at the rate of 
6} per cent., the same as last year, but has placed £100,000 more 
to reserve, and carries forward £63,000 more than it brought 
forward from last year. This is said to be equivalent to a § per 
cent. dividend. The one or two gentlemen—doubtless there are 
one or two who rule the board in this case as in all well-conducted 
establishments—have decided to save £163,000 on behalf of their 
shareholders, who by that decision will be unable to spend it. 
But if the company in these bad times had declared a 6 per cent. 
dividend instead of a 6} per cent. dividend, another £200,000 or 
thereabouts would have been saved. Why not? Railway 
shareholders are intensely patriotic. They would raise no objec- 
tion, and if they do it does not matter, since the directors are 
always secure in their reserves of proxies. Banks save a lot 
already, but there is no reason why they should not save more by 
distributing smaller dividends ; and whatever is saved in this 
way by any sort of company ultimately finds its way to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. If the Government really desires 
to promote saving, a mission to directors and a little consideration 
of the case of the well-to-do would be far better worth while than 
these plans for tempting “the small investor.” For him the 
Committee recommend the organisation of voluntary saving 
associations and the now well-known project of buying a pound 
payable in 1921 for 15s. 6d Neither of these, we fancy, will 
come to much. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA CONSOLI- 


DATION BILL 


Report from the Joint Select Committee of the House of Lords and 
the House of Commons on the Government of India Bill 
(H. L.), together with the Proceedings of the Committee 
and Minutes of Evidence. 278. 114d. 

The Committee, as the Chairman, Lord Loreburn, more than 
once pointed out, was a Consolidation Committee, that is to say, 
the Bill which they were considering was strictly a Consolidation 
Bill, its object being to codify the Constitutional Law of the 
Government of India. No amendments of the existing law were, 
therefore, admitted into the Bill except in quite minor and 
unimportant matters. A proof of the utility of the proposed 
Bill and the haphazard methods of our legislation may be found 
in the fact that the codification in 138 clauses enables us to repeal 
the whole of 42 Acts of Parliament, the earliest of which is the 
East India Company Act of 1770. Apart from the advantage of 
being able to see the Constitution of the Government of India 
clearly set out in 138 clauses, the codification raised several 
points of great historical interest. Thus, the East India Company 
Act of 1784, which was to be repealed by the Consolidation Bill, 
provided that five members of each House of Parliament together 
with two of His Majesty’s Judges should have certain jurisdiction 
in case of great offences in India. This curious procedure of 
prosecuting offenders committing offences in India before Par- 
liament is, of course, ‘‘ dead wood,” but the Committee considered 
the question whether it should be retained as an historic monu- 
ment. They decided that, the provisions should be struck out. 
On the other hand, Clause 128 embodies a no less obsolete eigh- 
teenth century provision, by which any European British subject 
who lends any money or other valuable thing to any prince or 
chief in India, without the consent in writing of the Secretary of 
State or Governor-General or of a local Government, is guilty of a 
misdemeanour Though the Committee recognise these pro- 
visions as “no longer applicable to modern conditions,” they 
do not recommend their deletion “ in view of the necessity of 
avoiding as far as possible all amendments of the law in connection 
with the work of consolidation.” 


FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 


Report of the Commissioners of His Majesty’s Inland Revenue for 
1914-15. Cd. 8116. Is. 3d 

The gross receipts for the year totalled £112,549,684, of which 
the Post Office collected £1,400,000. The statistics for 1914-15 
are, however. incomplete. 

The report contains in all 160 tables, most of which are com- 
parative statements summarising several years’ receipts. The 
most interesting just now are those which relate to our foreign 
investments. The total assessed income from abroad for 1913-14 
was £118,113,703, the highest on record. Of this sum £20,029,919 
represent the profits of those railways which are owned and 
worked by British companies with the seat of management in the 
United Kingdom. These undertakings are assessable for the full 
profits earned, whether they are remitted to this country or not. 
The remainder of the £118,113,7038 consists of amounts actually 
remitted. The wording of the Report conveys the suggestion 
that the total amount remitted is not disclosed by its recipients. 

The Commissioners do not reveal the total value of British 
holdings in any particular foreign country, so that the Report 
supplies no answer to the question, What are our American 
securities worth? £25,800,000 was received in 1913-14 as 
interest on Indian and Colonial Government securities. Various 
European Governments remitted large sums in payment of 
interest : Russia, at the head of the list, paid £791,144 ; Germany 
came a long way down with only £15,802, Austria-Hungary paid 
£90,365, Bulgaria £33,336, and Turkey the heavy sum of £420,507. 
China yielded £1,489,221 and Japan £2,073,135. Egypt—not yet 
a Colony—provided £456,043. South and Central America 
acknowledged their indebtedness by the payment of £5,567,991 
interest ; apparently U.S.A. Government securities are not held 
by British subjects. The total dividends and annuities received 
from Government securities abroad amount to £51,168,329, of 
which only £11,659,635 came from foreign sources. 


THE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


Fifth Report of the Development Commissioners, for 1914-15. 
H. of C. 408. 2d. 

This Report begins with the remark, “ for the sake of economy 
this Report is made in shorter form than in previous years.” 
The recommendations made during the year under review amount 
to £328,666 in grants, and £221,281 in loans. The Commis- 


sioners’ anticipations of unemployment have been falsified ; they 
nevertheless are concerned to develop sea fisheries as far as 
possible at the moment, as these “are of great value towards 
helping the home food supply, in that fish is a food not needing 
cultivation at home and an import not paid for abroad.” This 
admirable resolution is barely reflected in the balance sheet. 
£6,000 have been recommended to the Board of Agriculture for a 
scheme for the destruction of the American slipper limpet in the 
oyster beds in the Colne and Blackwater estuaries, and about 
£2,400 are to be spent by various agencies in investigations and 
other matters affecting salmon. The Fisheries Organisation 
Society gets a grant of £2,000, and a loan of £3,500 is to be made 
to the Congested Districts Board for Ireland to help in the pro- 
vision of modern fishing vessels. 

An interesting new development on the agriculture side took 
place soon after the outbreak of war. The Commission recom- 
mended a grant of £3,000 for assistance in starting two factories 
in Warwickshire, employing women, where the prospects of 
vegetable drying, fruit canning, pulp and jam making are to be 
tested. Another grant of £3,000 has since been recommended 
“to assist emergency schemes of an educational or quasi-educa- 
tional character.” Money has already been spent from this 
source on the instruction of women in light farm work, the 
establishment of ‘‘ migratory cheese schools,” and an egg and 
poultry producing scheme 


APPROPRIATION ACCOUNTS 


Civil Services and Revenue Departments. Appropriation 
Accounts, 1914-15. H. of C. 428. 4s. 

The gross estimates for the year for Civil Services and Revenue 
Departments amounted to £93,488,737, while the actual expendi- 
ture was £91,615,347. After various adjustments were made 
the amcunt surrendered was £2,779,687. The principal surpluses 
arise in Class VII., chiefly on account of underspendings of 
money voted towards Health Insurance Services, towards which 
grants provided were stopped at the outbreak of war, and no 
issues were made for Medical Referee Consultants, Nursing 
Grants, and Pathological Research; of the special grant of 
£480,000 for treatment of tuberculosis, only £250,400 was spent. 
The expenditure on sickness, etc., benefits was well below the 
estimate in every one of the four kingdoms. The expenditure 
upon the salaries of Members of Parliament was within £4,500 
of the estimate; as the difference is due in part to vacancies 
during bye-elections, and otherwise to * certain members declining 
to receive their salaries,” it is clear that this last class is a very 
small one. 


LIST OF BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 
(RECEIVED sINCE DECEMBER 10, 1915). 
The European War. 
TREATY SERIES: Declaration between the United Kingdom, 
France, Italy, Japan, and Russia engaging Not to Conclude 


Peace separately during the present War. Signed at London, 
November 30th, 1915. (No. 14, 1915.) Cd. 8107. 4d. 


*“BARALONG ”: Memorandum of the German Government in 
regard to Incidents alleged to have attended the Destruction 
of a German Submarine and its Crew by His Majesty’s Auxiliary 
Cruiser * Baralong” on August 19th, 1915, and Reply of His 
Majesty’s Government thereto. (Mise., No. 1, 1916.) Cd. 
8144, 2d. 

ALIEN ENEMIES FROM INDIA : Correspondence with the United 
States Ambassador respecting the Safety of Alien Enemies 
Repatriated from India on the s.s. “* Goleonda.”’ (Misc., No. 4, 
1916.) Cd. 8168. 4d. 


PAPEN PAPERS: Selection from Papers found in the Possession of 
Captain von Papen, Falmouth, January 2nd and 8rd, 1916. 
(Mise., No. 6, 1916.) Cd. 8174. 6d. (Review, p. 8.) 

TREATMENT OF MAILS: Correspondence with the United States 
Ambassador respecting the Treatment of Mails on Neutral 
Vessels. (Misc., No.5, 1916.) Cd. 8178. 43d. (Review, p. 8.) 

PRISONERS OF WAR: Correspondence with the United States 
Ambassador respecting the Treatment of British Prisoners of 
War and Interned Civilians in Germany. (Mise., No. 19, 
1915.) Cd. 8108. 7d. 

PRISONERS OF WAR: Correspondence with the United States 
Ambassador respecting Conditions in the Internment Camp at 
Ruhleben. (Misc., No. 3, 1916.) Cd. 8161. 2d. 

GERMAN COMMERCE: Statement of the Measures adopted to 
Intercept the Sea-Borne Commerce of Germany. (Misc., No. 2, 
1916.) Cd. 8145. 1d. 

This memorandum gives an account of the manner in which the 
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sea power of the British Empire has been used during the present 
war for the purpose of intercepting Germany’s imports and exports. 
Information is given under the headings of Belligerent Rights at Sea, 
Contraband, German Exports, German Imports, Guarantees by 
Importers, Agreements with Shipping Lines, Bunker Coal, Agreements 
in respect of Particular Commodities, Rationing, Results and Conclu- 
sions. “The export trade of Germany has been substantially 
destroyed. With regard to imports, it is believed that some of the 
most important, such as cotton, wool and rubber, have for many 
months been excluded from Germany. Others, like fats and oils and 
dairy produce, can only be obtained there, if at all, at famine prices. 
All accounts, public and private, which reach His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment agree in stating that there is considerable discontent amongst 
sections of the German population, and there appear to have been 
food riots in some of the larger towns. That our blockade prevents 
any commodities from reaching Germany is not, and under the geo- 
graphical circumstances cannot be, true. But it is already successful 
to a degree which good judges both here and in Germany thought 
absolutely impossible, and its efficiency is growing day by day. It is 
right to add that these results have been obtained without any serious 
friction with any neutral Government.” 
ARMY : Estimate of the Additional Number of Men required in the 
vear ending March 3lst, 1916, in consequence of the War. 
H. of C. 401. 4d. 


Original Estimate ... aan 3,000,000 
Supplementary Estimate 1,000,000 
Total 4,000,000 


ARMY : Report on Recruiting by the Earl of Derby, K.G., Director- 
General of Recruiting. Cd. 8149. 1d. 


This Report has already been adequately analysed. 


CIVIL SERVANTS AND THE NEW RECRUITING SCHEME: 
Copy of Treasury Circular, dated November 30th, 1915, as to 
the Position of Civil Servants in connection with the new 
Recruiting Scheme. Cd. 8140. 4d. 


NAVY AND ARMY SERVICES, WARLIKE OPERATIONS AND 
OTHER EXPENDITURE ARISING OUT OF THE WAR: 
Supplementary Vote of Credit. H.ofC.15. 4d. 

One hundred and twenty million pounds, making the total voted 
for the year 1915-6 1,420 millions. 


NAVY AND ARMY SERVICES, WARLIKE OPERATIONS AND 
OTHER EXPENDITURE ARISING OUT OF THE WAR: 
Vote of Credit, 1916-17. H.ofC.16. 4d. 
Three hundred million pounds towards the expenses of 1916-17. 


NAVY (SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATE): An Estimate of the 
further Sum to be voted for the Navy for the year ending 
March 31st, 1916. H.ofC.20. 4d. 


NAVY (SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATE): An Estimate of the 
Additional Number of Officers and Men required to be voted 
for the Navy for the year ending March 31st, 1916. H. of C. 
414. 43d. 
Fifty thousand officers and men in addition to the two hundred and 
fifty thousand previously voted. 


WAR LOANS FOR SMALL INVESTORS: Copy of an Interim 
Report of the Committee on War Loans for the Small Investor, 
and of a Treasury Minute thereon, dated December 28th, 
1915. Cd. 8146. 4d. (Review, p. 12.) 

WAR LOANS FOR SMALL INVESTORS : Copy of Report of the 
Committee on War Loans for the Small Investor. Cd. 8179. 
14d. (Review, p. 12.) 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC RETRENCHMENT : Second Report of 
the Committee on Retrenchment in the Public Expenditure. 
Cd. 8139. 4d. 

Third Report. Cd. 8180. 4d. 
Final Report. Cd. 8200. 3d. 

MERCHANT SHIPPING (CASUALTIES): Return showing the 
Number and Net Tonnage of British Merchant Ships and 
Fishing Vessels reported to the Board of Trade as Totally Lost 
between August 4th, 1914, and October 31st, 1915, by Enemy 
Action and ordinary Marine Casualties. H. of C. 430. 4d. 

Up to October 31st last 264 British steamships of 542,648 tons were 
destroyed by enemy action, 19 sailing ships of 15,542 tons, 158 steam 
fishing vessels, and 69 sailing fishing vessels. Vessels lost in other 
ways (some probably mined) included 167 steam merchant ships of 
143,929 tons, 229 sailing ships, and 144 fishing vessels. The total 
number of vessels of all sorts lost in the period was 1,050; tonnage, 
753,226. 


CIVIL SERVICES : Estimates for the Year ending March 31st, 1917. 
Class IX.—Ministry of Munitions (Ordnance Factories). H. 
of C, 26-IX. . 


CLYDE MUNITION WORKERS: Report of the Rt. Hon. Lord 


Balfour of Burleigh and Mr. Lynden Macassey, K.C. Cd. 
8136. 1d. 

MINISTRY OF MUNITIONS : Return of Cases heard before Munitions 
Tribunals. Cd. 8143. 1d. 


MINISTRY OF MUNITIONS : Memorandum No. 2—Welfare Super- 
vision. 


(Review, p. 4.) 





MINISTRY OF MUNITIONS (HEALTH OF MUNITION WORKERS 

: COMMITTEE) : Memorandum No. 4, Employment of Women 
Cd. 8185, 1$d.; Memorandum No. 5, Hours of Work, Cd 
8186. 14d. 

MINISTRY OF MUNITIONS (HEALTH OF MUNITION WORKERS 
COMMITTEE) : Memorandum No.6. Appendix to Memorandum 
No. 8. Canteen Construction and Equipment. Cd. 8199. 4d. 


MINISTRY OF MUNITIONS: Report on the Output of Munitions 
in France. December, 1915. Cd. 8187. 14d. 

With Mr. Lloyd George’s approval, Lord Murray of Elibank sent 
Messrs. J. T. Brownlie (Chairman of the A.S.E.), A. Duckham and 
D. J. Shackleton (Ministry of Munitions) and Adam M. Smith (Secre- 
tary of the Engineering Employers’ Federation) to France to “ report 
on the causes which have contributed to the enormous increase which 
has taken place in the production of munitions in that country,” 
although “ five-eighths of the former metallurgical productivity ” is 
in hands of the enemy. The mission found a great increase in female 
labour, no loss of time, no Trade Union restrictions, no limitation of 
profits, and no inclination on workpeople’s part to raise the question, 
and great energy amongst employers. ‘In conclusion, it appears to 
the Mission that the increase of production in France is due to one 
cause and one cause only, and that is the patriotic enthusiasm which 
exists there.” 

NATIONAL RELIEF FUND: Report on the Administration up to 
September 30th, 1915. Cd. 8169. 6d. (Review, p. 7.) 


BOARD OF EDUCATION : School Attendance and Employment in 
Agriculture. Cd. 8202. 4d. 

On January 3ist last the number of children normally liable to 
attend school, but excused from attendance for the purpose of Agri- 
cultural Employment, was 7,934 boys and 92 girls, of whom 1438 
boys and 1 girl were under 12 years of age. Monmouthshire, Carnar- 
vonshire, Denbighshire, the West Riding, the Isle of Wight, two parts 
of Lincolnshire, Cheshire, and the Scilly Islands have, so far, clean 
sheets. Norfolk has the distinction of heading the list. 


COAL MINING ORGANISATION COMMITTEE: Second General 
Report of the Departmental Committee appointed to inquire 
into the Conditions prevailing in the Coal Mining Industry due 
to the War. Cd. 8147. 34d. (Review, p. 11.) 

DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON INCREASES IN RENTAL 
OF SMALL DWELLING-HOUSES IN INDUSTRIAL DIS- 
TRICTS IN SCOTLAND: Minutes of Evidence taken before 
the Committee, with Appendices and Index. Cd. 8154. 1s. 1d. 


Agriculture, Forestry, and Fisheries. 
BOARD OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES: Agricultural 
Statistics, 1914, Vol. XLIX. Part IV.—Imports and Exports 
of Corn, Live Stock, and other Agricultural Produce. Cd. 


8152. 5d. 
LAND REGISTRY (NEW BUILDINGS) ACT : Account, 1914-1915. 
H. of C. 410. 4d. 


SALES FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES BILL : Index to the 
Report from the Select Committee of the House of Lords. 


237. 34d. 
WOODS, FORESTS, AND LAND REVENUES : Abstract Accounts, 
1914-15. H.of C.2. 2d. 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE FOR SCOTLAND (AGRICULTURAL 
STATISTICS) : Vol. III1.—Prices and Supplies of Grain, Live 
Stock, and other Agricultural Produce in Scotland. Cd. 8183. 
3d. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL IN- 
STRUCTION FOR IRELAND : Departmental Committee on 
Food Production in Ireland. Cd. 8158. 94d. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL IN- 
STRUCTION FOR IRELAND : Report of Proceedings under 
the Diseases of Animals Acts for 1914. Cd. 8100. 4d. 

IRISH LAND PURCHASE FUND: Accounts, 1914-1915. 
C.14. 14d. 

IRISH LAND COMMISSION : Index to Estates comprised in Returns 
of Advances during 1914. Cd. 8118. 14d. 

IRISH LAND COMMISSION : Return of Advances during February, 
1915. Cd. 8093, 64d. ; Return for March, 1915, Cd. 8159, 104d. 

EVICTIONS (IRELAND) : Return of the Number of Evictions from 
Agricultural Holdings which have come to the knowledge of 
the Constabulary, and also of the Number of Tenancies Deter- 
mined in the Quarter ended September 30th, 1915. Cd. 8150. 


id. . ° J 
Army, Navy, and Civil Services. 
MILITARY WORKS ACTS : Account, 1914-1915. H. of C. 416. 2d. 
NAVAL SAVINGS BANK: Account of Deposits in Naval Savings 
Banks, and the Payments thereof, and of Interest thereon, etc., 
during the financial year, 1914-1915. H.of C.17. 4d. 
CIVIL SERVICES : Estimates for the Year ending March 31st, 1917. 
Class I.—Public Works and Buildings, H. of C. 26-1, 8d. ; 
Class V.—Foreign and Colonial Services, H. of C. 26—-V., 5d..; 
Class VI.—Non-Effective and Miscellaneous, H. of C. 26—VI. 
23d. 


H. of 
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CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS: Appro- 
priation Accounts, 1914-1915, with the Reports of the Comp- 
troller and Auditor-General thereon. H. of C. 423. 4s. 
(Review, p. 18.) 

CIVIL SERVICES (SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATE, 1915-16): 
Estimate of a further sum required to be voted for the Service 
of the Year ending March 3i1st, 1916. H.of C.18. 14d. 

CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS : An Estimate 
showing the several Services for which a Vote on Account is 
required for the Year ending March 3lst, 1917. H. of C. 
25. id. 


POST OFFICE (LONDON RAILWAY) ACT: Account 1914-15. H. 
of C. 4. 


(See also European War.) 


Education. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION : Reports for 1913-14 from those Univer- 
sities and University Colleges in Gyeat Britain which are in 
Receipt of Grant from the Board of Education. Vol. I.— 
Cd. 8187, 2s. 4d.; Vol. II.—Cd. 8138, 2s. 1d. (Review p. 2.) 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE ACT : Statutes 
made by the Governing Body of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
on July 31st, 1915. H. of C. 386. 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) ACT: University Court Ordinance, 
No. XLIX. H. of C. 396. 4d. 


IRISH UNIVERSITIES ACT: Statute VI. of the National Univer- 
sity of Ireland. H. of C. 405, $d.; Statute VII., H. of C. 429, 4d. 


(See also European War.) 
Imperial and Foreign Affairs. 
MALAY STATES : Report for 1914 on the Federated Malay States. 
Cd. 8155. 10d. 


MALAY STATES: Reports for 1914 on the States of Kedah and 
Perlis, Kelantan, and Trengganu. Cd. 8125. 1s. 5d. 


CEYLON : Correspondence relating to Disturbances in Ceylon. Cd. 
8167. 6d. (Review, p. 6.) 


DOMINIONS ROYAL COMMISSION : Memorandum and Tables as 
to the Trade Statistics and Trade of the Self-Governing, 
Dominions. Cd. 8156. 2s. 


PACIFIC CABLE ACT : Account, 1914-15. H. of C. 310. 2d. 
(See also European War.) 


Treaty Series. 
TREATY SERIES: Index to Treaty Series, 1915. (No. 15.) Cd. 
8162. 4d. 
(See also European War.) 


Colonial Reports. 

ANNUAL SERIES : 859, Gold Coast, Cd. 7622-50, 34.; 871, Bar- 
bados (Report for 1914-15), Cd. 7622-62, 2d.; 872, Falkland 
Islands, Cd. 7622-63, 1d.; 873, Uganda (Report for 1914— 
1915), Cd. 7622-64, 24d.; 875, Mauritius, Cd. 8172-1, 3d. 


India. 

EAST INDIA (LOANS RAISED IN INDIA): Return of all Loans 
raised in India, chargeable on the Revenues of India, with the 
Rates of Interest and Total Amount payable thereon. H. of 
C. 402. 4d. 

EAST INDIA: Statistical Abstract relating to British India from 
1904-05 to 1913-14. Cd. 8157. 1s. 3d. 


EAST INDIA (INDIAN STUDENTS’ DEPARTMENT): Report on 
the Work of the Indian Students’ Department, July, 1914—June, 
1915. Cd. 8127. 2d. (Review, p. 7.) 


Labour and Industrial Regulation. 


MINES AND QUARRIES : General Report, with Statistics, for 1914. 
Part IIl.—Labour. Cd. 8135. 54d. (Review, p. 11.) 


RAILWAY SERVANTS (HOURS OF LABOUR): Report by the 
Board of Trade respecting their Proceedings under the Railway 
Regulation Act, 1893. H. of C. 426. 4d. 

“The year under review in this Report coincided almost exactly 
with the first year of the European War. During this period the 
railways of the country, working with a diminished staff, have been 
called upon to handle a greatly increased volume of naval, military, 
and other traffic, often of an abnormal character. In the result, many 
of the men employed in working the traffic have been required to work 
for very long hours. The fact that the number of complaints of long 
hours mentioned in this Report is not greater than usual cannot be 
taken to mean that long hours have not been frequently worked, but 
rather that the men themselves recognise that under present conditions 
long hours must at times be inevitable.” 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES : Reports of the Chief Registrar of Friendly 
Societies for 1914. Part A.—General Report. H. of C. 139. 
2s. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, ETC.: Reports of the Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies for 1918. Part A.—Appendix. H. of C. 
121-I. 4}d. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT: Unemployment Fund Account, 
1913-14. H.of ©. 482. 1d. 

Receipts were £2,497,160, of which £38,907 were balance in hand ; 
£1,802,940 came from en.plovers’ and workmen’s contributions, and 
£602,000 from the State. Benefit paid to workmen amounted to 
£364,555; repayments to Associations in lieu of Unemployment 
Benefit, £166,037 ; refunds to employers in respect of workmen con- 
tinuously employed by them to £113,106; contributions for salaries 
and expenses to £246,410. £1,550,000 was handed over to the Com- 
missioners for the Reduction of the National Debt for investment, and 
the balance at end of year was £51,400. 


Local Government. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD: Forty-fourth Annual Report, 
1914-15. Supplement containing the Report of the Medical 
Officer. Cd. 8158. 64d. (To be reviewed.) 

PAUPERISM (ENGLAND AND WALES) : Statement for November, 
1915. H. of C.119-X. 1d. 

Records continue to be beaten. The ratio of paupers per 1,000 in 
England and Wales was 15-3 (6-1 indoor and 9-2 outdoor), as against 
17-2 in November, 1914. In London the ratio was 19°2 (13-3 indoor 
and 5-9 outdoor) as against 22-6. 

DEATHS FROM STARVATION OR ACCELERATED BY PRIVA- 
TION (ENGLAND AND WALES): Return. H. of C. 395 
2}d. 

The return deals with 62 deaths, of which 29 occurred in the Adminis- 
trative County of London and 35 in the provinces. The number was 
smaller by one than that of the previous year. In six cases the deceased 
were in receipt of old age pensions ; in 55 cases no application had been 
made for relief, or none until the deceased was in a dying condition. 
In one case, that of a child, a verdict of manslaughter was returned 
against the parents. One victim had no food in the house, but several 
valuable Pekinese dogs. One elderly man died under a bush, having 
left a workhouse owing to “ his evident desire” for “ freedom.’ One 
elderly sailor died from gangrene of feet and leg caused or induced by 
exposure, brought on by tramping the county without boots, which (he 
told the police) he did to excite pity. 


National Health Insurance. 
NATIONAL INSURANCE ACTS: National Health Insurance Fund 
Accounts for the Period July 15th, 1912, to January, 1914. 
H. of C. 488. 44d. (To be reviewed.) 


Police, Law, and Crime. 
JUDICIAL STATISTICS (ENGLAND AND WALES): Part I.— 
Criminal Statistics. Cd. 8148. 10d. (To be reviewed.) 
JUDICIAL STATISTICS OF SCOTLAND: Report for 1914. Cd. 
8126. 1s. 3d. (To be reviewed.) 

PRIVATE LEGISLATION PROCEDURE (SCOTLAND) ACT: 
Return of all the Draft Provisions Orders under the Private 
Legislation Procedure (Scotland) Act. H. of C. 431. 4d. 


Population. 
REGISTRAR GENERAL FOR SCOTLAND: Sixtieth Annual 
Report, 1914. Cd. 8160. 2s. 5d. 
PASSENGER MOVEMENT FROM AND TO THE UNITED KING- 
DOM during November in 1914 and 1915. Cd. 7808-X. 4d. 
December. Cd. 7809-XI. jd. 


Taxation and Finance. 

CONSOLIDATED FUND: Abstract Account, showing the Issues 
made from the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom, in 
the Financial Year ended March 31st, 1915, for the Interest 
and Management of the Debt, for the Civil List, and for all 
other Issues in the Financial Year for Services charged directly 
on the said Fund, together with the Report of the Comptroller 
and Auditor General thereon. H. of C. 400. 1d. 

INLAND REVENUE: Fifty-eighth Report of the Commissioners, 
for the Year ended March 83lst, 1915. Cd. 8116. Is. 3d. 
(Review, p. 18.) 

FINANCE ACT: Copy of Regulations prescribed by the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue. H. of C, 419. 

FINANCE (No. 2) ACT: Copy of Regulations, dated December 23rd, 
1915, made by the Commissioners of Inland Revenue. H. of C. 
409. 4d. 

TREASURY CHEST FUND: An Account showing all the Sums 
which have been Received into the Treasury Chest, and which 
have been paid out of the same, between 1914 and 1915 ; with 
the Report of the Comptroller and Auditor-General thereon. 


BANK OF ENGLAND: Annual Accounts of Exchequer Bills, and 
other Government Securities purchased, and Amount of Balances 
of Sums issued for the Payment of Dividends, ete. H. of C. 415. 
4d. 

LOCAL LOANS FUND : Accounts of Receipts and Payments by the 
Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt, in 
respect of the Capital and Income of the Local Loans Fund, 
for the Year ended March 31st, 1915 ; together with the Report 
of the Comptroller and Auditor-General thereon. H. of C. 418. 
8d. 
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HOUSING ACT: Account, 1914-15. H. of C. 354. 4d. 

LOPMENT FUND: Abstract Account of the Receipts into 
and Issues out of the Development Fund ended March 31st, 1915, 
together with the Report of the Comptroller and Auditor-General 
thereon. H. of C. 425. 1d. 

LOCAL TAXATION (IRELAND) ACCOUNT: Account of Receipts 
and — in respect of the Local Taxation (Ireland) Ac- 
count. . of C. 422. 4d. 

(See also European War.) 


Trade and Navigation. 

BRITISH TRADE AFTER THE WAR: Report of a Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Advisory Committee to the Board of Trade on 
Commercial Intelligence with respect to Measures for Securing 
the Position, after the War, of Certain Branches of British 
Industry. Cd. 8181. 24d. (To be reviewed.) 

STATISTICAL ABSTRACT FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM in each 
of the Last Fifteen Years from 1900 to 1914. Cd. 8128. Is. 9d. 

DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION : Fifth Report of the Development 
Commissioners. H. of C.408. 2d. (Review, p. 13.) 

MINES AND QUARRIES : General Report, with Statistics, for 1914. 
Part III.—Output. Cd. 8141. 2}d. (Review, p. 11.) 

OUTPUT OF COAL IN THE UNITED KINGDOM : Return showing 
the Estimated Quantities of Coal raised in the United Kingdom 
in each of the Quarters in 1915. H. of C. 389. 3d. (Review, 


p. 11.) 
COMPANIES : Twenty-fourth General Annual Report by the Board 
of Trade. H. of C. 295. 1s. 2d. r 


SPIRITS (EXPORTS): Return of the Quantity of Spirits Exported 
to Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Holland, for each Month 
in 1914 and 1915. H. of C. 420. 4d. 


GENERAL LIGHTHOUSE FUND : An Account showing the Income 
= — for the Year ended March 31st, 1915. H. of C. 
90. Id. 


TRADE AND NAVIGATION : Accounts of the United Kingdom for 
a during 1915. December, 1915. H. of C. 112—XI. 
1s. 6d. 


TRADE AND NAVIGATION : Accounts of the United Kingdom for 
each Month during 1916. January, 1916. 11d. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE OF CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
AND BRITISH POSSESSIONS : Accounts, including Figures, 
received up to December 16th, 1915. H. of C. 115—-X. 8d. Ac- 
counts including Figures, received up to January 18th, 1916. 
H. of C. 115-XI. 384d. Accounts, including Figures, received 
up to February 16th, 1916. H. of C. 115-XII. 34d. 

(See also European War.) 


Diplomatic and Consular Reports. 


ANNUAL SERIES: 5475, United States (Porto Rico), Cd. 7620-85, 
2d.; 5519, Spain (Gulf of Guinea), Cd. 7620-129, 14d.; 5525, 
France (Bordeaux), Cd. 7620-135, 3}d.; 5533, France (New 
Caledonia, Cd. 7620-143, 14d.; 5535, Japan (Nagasaki), Cd. 
7620-145, 2d.; 5536, Portugal (Oporto), Cd. 7620-146, 2d. ; 
5537, Greece (The Cyclades), Cd. 7620-147, 24d.; 5538, France 
(Saigon), Cd. 7620-148, 2d.; 5539, Persia (Seistan and Kain), 
Cd. 7620-149, 2d.; 5540, United States (Portland, Oregon), 
Cd, 7620-150, 5d. ; 5541, China (Mengtzu), Cd. 7620-151, 14d. ; 
5542, United States (Boston), Cd. 7620-152, 4d.; 5543, United 
States (Baltimore), Cd. 7620-153, 34d.; 5544, Russia (Odessa), 
Cd. 7620-154, 5d. ; 5545, Japan (Yokohama), Cd. 7620-155, 23d.; 
5546, Russia (Finland), Cd. 7620-156, 3d. ; 5547, China (Chefoo), 
Cd. 7620-157, 14d. ; 5548, United States (Savannah), Cd. 7620- 
158, 3d.; 5551, China (Hankow), Cd. 7620-161, 2d.; 5552, 
France (Society Islands), Cd. 7620-162, 1d.; 5553, Costa Rica, 
Cd. 7620-163, 14d. ; 5554, China (Pakhoi), Cd. 7620-164, 14d. ; 
5556, Greece (Patras), Cd. 8170-71, 14d.; 5557, Siam (Chiengmai 
Cd. 8170-72, 2d. ; 5559, Morocco (Tangier), Cd. 8170-74, 33d. : 
5561, China (Tachienlu), Cd. 8170-76, 1d.; 5563, Spain (Cor- 
unna), Cd. 8170-78, 3d. 


Transport and Traffic. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS: Summary of Accidents and Casualties 
during the Three Months ending September 30th, 1915, together 
with Reports to the Board of Trade by the Inspecting Officers 
of the Railway Department upon Certain Accidents which were 
inquired into. Cd. 8184. 54d. 

During the three months 283 persons were killed and 2,093 injured 
as against 270 and 1,846 in the corresponding months of the previous 
year. In accidents which occurred on railway premises, but in which 
the movement of vehicles used exclusively upon railways was not 
concerned—namely, 13 servants of companies or contractors and 10 
other persons killed, and 168 passengers, 4,871 servants, and 159 other 
persons injured. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS ACTS: Order made by the Light Railway 
Commissioners, extending the Periods limited bv the Clavton-le- 
Moors Light Railway Order for the Compulsory Purchase of 
Lands and for the Completion of the Railway and Works 
thereby Authorised. Cd. 7948. 4d. 





Miscellaneous. 

ROYAL COMMISSION ON VENEREAL DISEASES : Final Report 
of the Commissioners. Cd. 8189, Is. 1ld.; Appendix to Final 
Report of the Commissioners. Cd. 8190, 3s. 9d. (Review, 
p. 1.) 

LUNACY AND MENTAL DEFICIENCY : Copy of the First Annua] 
Report of the Board of Control for 1914. Part I. H. of C. 6, 
54d. 

By virtue of the provisions of the Mental Deficiency Act, 1913, the 
Institutions formerly known as Idiot Establishments acquired a new 
status and all patients in them have been eliminated from the Board’s 
statistics of the insane. The figures of previous years have been 
adjusted for purposes of comparison. On January Ist, 1915, the 
number of notified insane persons under care in England and Wales 
was 140,466, a number exceeding that recorded a year previously by 
2,411. The average annual increase for the ten years ending December 
3lst, 1914, was 2,251. The total included 64,911 males and 75,555 
females. There were 107,382 in county and borough asylums, 12,774 
in ordinary workhouses, 7,431 in Metropolitan District Asylums, 5,171 
were outdoor paupers, 560 were private single patients, 943 were in 
criminal lunatic asylums, 186 in naval and military hospitals, 2,606 in 
registered hospitals, and 3,413 in licensed houses. The table of ratios 
of insane to population, per 10,000, is as follows : 


Year Pauper Private All Classes 
1859 15-95 2-23 18.53 
1869 21-03 2-33 23.64 
1879 24°25 2-50 27.03 
1889 26-49 2-31 29-06 
1899 29-86 2-28 32-38 
1909 82-95 2-55 35-79 
1915 34-69 2-67 37-66 


MIDWIVES ACT: Report on the Work of the Central Midwives 
Board for the Year ended March 31st, 1915. Cd. 8142. 1d. 

The Midwives’ Roll at the end of the year bore 38,869 names, an 
increase of 1,579. The trained midwives numbered 28-605 or 73-6 of 
the whole as against 71-3 a year previously. During the year 113 mid- 
wives were dealt with by the Board under its penal powers, and 80 
women were removed from the roll. In one case the misconduct 
for which a midwife’s name was struck off the roll consisted of “ co- 
habiting with a man who was not her husband.”’ She appealed to the 
High Court, which upheld the Board’s rights, the L.C.J.’s dicta giving 
judicial authority to the Board’s contention “that its disciplinary 
powers are not limited to cases where a midwife has been found guilty of 
misconduct in the exercise of her profession as a midwife.” The M.O.H. 
of Birmingham, reports that “‘ the Insurance Act has caused many 
more births to be attended by midwives than formerly. A very con- 
siderable number of doctors now decline midwifery.” 


HOUSE OF COMMONS: Standing Orders, with Table of Fees, and 
Index. H. of C. 306. 9d. 

BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE: Return showing, with reference to 
Session 1914-16, (1) the Total Number of Days on which the 
House Sat ; and (2) the Days on which Business of Supply was 
Considered.” H. of C. 421. 4d. 


PETITIONS : Supplement to the First Report on Public Petitions, 
July 12th, 1915-January 27th, 1916. 

Mr. Dundas White presented a Scottish petition for the recall of the 
Envoy Extraordinary to the “‘ Pope in Rome”; Mr. Rowntree one 
from members of the Christadelphian body asking for exemption from 
combatant military service ; Mr. Snowden one from Portsmouth against 
the Military Service Bill. 

HOUSE OF LORDS OFFICES : 
Committee. (203). Id. 

HOUSE OF LORDS : Standing Orders of the House of Lords relative 
to the Bringing in and Proceeding on Private Bills and Bills for 
Confirming Prcvisional Orders or Certificates, with Instructions 
as to the Taxation of Costs relating to the same. (144). 


PUBLICATIONS AND DEBATES’ REPORTS : Second Report from 
the Select Committee. H. of C. 398. 1d; Second Report, 
together with the Proceedings of the Committee, Minutes of 
Evidence and Appendices, H. of C. 398, 5}d.; Index and 
Digest of Evidence of the Second Report. H. of C. 398-Ind., 
1d. ; Index and Digest of Evidence to the Report. H. of C.321- 
Ind., 14d. 

CHURCH TEMPORALITIES IN WALES: First Report, 1914-15. 
Cd. 8166. 2}d. _ 

CHURCH IN WALES : Index to the Minutes of Evidence taken by 
the Select Committee of the House of Lords. 238-Ind. 2}d. 


PUBLIC OFFICES SITE (DUBLIN) ACT: Account, 1914-15. H. 
of C. 413. 4d. 

CHELSEA HOSPITAL : Account of the Receipts and Expenditure of 
the Commissioners of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, in the Year 
ended March 8lst, 1915; together with the Report of the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General thereon. H. of C. 399. 1d. 

Savings to the total of £242 18s. 11d. were realised, principally owing 
to the period of wear of great coats being extended through the adoption 
of a system of cleaning. On the other hand, excesses amounting to 
£221 6s. 7d. were incurred “ mainly through expenditure in draining the 

Plane Tree Avenue, and an unexpected claim for a private’s share of 

the Banda and Kirwea Prize Money.” 


Fourth Report from the Select 
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